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"os , € S¥efn 32 but they do not contain personal ad- | place is due to Mahamet Karainalli, eldest 
evicw Ot prcw Books, son of the preseut pacha of ‘Tripali; of in- 


ventures, unless where these tend to 
explain the character and customs of a tellect the most obtuse and impenetrable ; 


- . . P . . Q 4 . 2 ° . r . } = . < = : 5 . 
Narrative of an Expedition from Tri- nation. Indeed, scientific research was of mind the most, grovelling and unen 
pol in Barbary, to the Western I'ron- the author’s principal object ead he lightened; and of disposition the most bru- 
x c - , « e 


om al; unbridled in the gratification of the 
tier of Egypt,in 1817. By the Ber iene Se SE? lh ees tal; uabridh ae ane ' 
¥ | has given us an able account of the nae | pyost atrocious passions, there is no cruelty 


gy 2g Pac adggeriee ste countries he has visited. Ue has de- | which he has not committed; and one of 
a, Me LY, Reiysician, atlencant On | nosited in the museum of the Univer- | his choicest pleasures was to watch the 
the Bey; with ring Appendix, con | sity of Genoa, specimens of the various convulsive motions, Comparative suiler- 
taining Instructions for navigating ings, and dying agonies of some of his 
the Great Syrtis. Translated from | mentino the geological knowledge of | Slaves to whom he occasionally caused 
the Italian by Anthony Aufrere, Esq. | Africa > and bt tye scorch vl and graduated doses of arsenic to be adminis- 
8vo. pp. 238. London, 1822. ahiftine soil of the ae desist fo ‘ds tered, ‘This savage having been employ- 
Few of our readers but must, in the! hut a scanty h: = , se ameres | ed by his father, at the head of a siwall 
course of our three years’ editorial and ws z aa y . tha & Hl “ie = army, to reduce to obedience a tribe of 
critical labours, have observed our par- among these, are the Lofus and the « il- | Bedouins, who had infested the shores of 
slike tide winehen “ai anal a ohanael Pp phium, with others of great rarity ; and | the gulph, ravaged the adjoining districts, 
Usiisy FOr wor ae such a description | he obtained such a collection as will | and (prok nefus !) refused to pay the cus- 
as this of Dr. Della Cella, Every gen-| enable Professor Viviani to publish a | tomary tribute, he so fully executed the 
tleman who travels into a foreign coun | Syeeimen Flore Libica commission, that not a single one of the 
try, if he is aman of observation, must The esses off Tripoli afforded little whole tribe remained alive. 


have an opportunity of contributing | jyformation to our traveller: a few ‘Upon his return to Tripoli, elated with 
some informati ‘et k aveiier, a Tew the success of his sanguinary expedition 
niormation, not yet known, re- g , , 


specting it; but when the traveller j miles from the town the country Is In- and accustomed to the most implicit and 
o man of italian ancl of ee Sa fested by wandering tribes of Bedouin | blind obedience to his orders, he no longer 
<Teara ete aar science, he! Arabs, The flourishing cities formerly | treated his father with respect, but, in one 
I b ‘ ase ac vantages, and scattered over Lybia are now deserted | of lis many sallies of passion, struck at him 
must be either very careless or very in- : : 


i. and in ruins, and a population of | with a poniard, which was fortunately 
dolent if he does not render his narra- 30,000 souls oll. that ie c be found | Warded off by a female slave. Instead ot 


tive tustructive as well as entertaining. siatiiinant dhimat ai Gast elt ennit iim punishing him as he deserved, and depriv- 
Such is the character of the narrative ing nine hundred miles, from Tripoli | 172 him of the means of further aggression. 
of Dr. Della Cella, which contains a Mig 8 ‘aeage B "y ie os PO"! his father sent him out as governor of the 
‘ ¥ e gulph o mba. in ] ine 
brief but well written and highly inter- a } F ye emegpelnnagh € inferior | provinces of Bengasi and Derna, upon the 
étine ac t of ; L- ata not a single roof rises over any portion | eastern frontier of his territories, inhabited 
A count of an expedition, per- of th ast? s f: f } Pe st: rf >i by -erf I 7 B d he led 
formed under ci ; :; e vast suriace of the Pentapolis ;| by a powerful tribe of Bedouins, calle 
ircumstances peculiarly ‘ ie ene adil : 7Foasi >cted towards the pach: 
favourable ¢ eee gall te Cpaine Y | nor is there any place of repose, during | Zoasi, long ill affected towards the pacha, 
and researc! , a Investigation | the night, except under the tent of a | and frequently breaking out into open re- 
and research, Dr. Della Cella informs Bedouin, in whom Dr. Della Cella| bellion. But no sooner was the new go- 
us, in his preface, that he had long | cave Leapitality is by no means a virtue | vernor arrived at Bengasi, than the pacha 
watched for a favourable opportunity | "Though iets. a ‘travellers have vr "| found that in his son he had given a chief- 
of exploring that part of the coast a Pa FE P - - : ol; L ’ Eo. | tain to the malcontents; and the rebellion 
which stretches from Tripoli along the ge Foal “Bd ie ww oa ni a | spreading rapidly throughout those pro- 
i zan, and others bave attempted the | vinces, the pacha ioiaal it expedient to 
, route to Tombuctoo, or have bent their | dispatch a considerable body of troops, 
i rts! Poy Cyrene to the western | course towards tlie bewke of the Nile sana the command of his Bache 
ontier of Egypt. To this enterprise ith ; | Bey Al i ler to check tl 
he was particularly exc; f vet no one has hitherto turned towards | bey Ahmet, In order to check the progress 
: particularly excited by consider- of the insurrection, and punish the treach- 
w. the cae eta aud defects in the erous conduct of the rebellious son.’ 
or: . ‘ 
: fP _ notices of that long tract At the request of the pacha, made to 
the a 1 coast of Africa, and that | clecant pen could so well do justice to the Sardinian Consul, Dr. Della Cella 
Widtedl anton was weil calculated to, Aadmathiinse this unexplored region. accompanied Bey Abmet in the cha- 
én nand gratify curiosity. At length Wa have siready stated that Dr, | tacter of physician. Thearmy having 
ch Apa Na oem along the -| been collected, with orders to all the 
. e ac « ; j ' . . . . . aad ‘ > > 9 . - > - 
him the deciet a of Tripoli, afforded Tripoli ; of the object of that expedi- chiefs of the Bedouin tribes to furnish 
Fent safet opportunity with appa-| tion we are thus informed :— a number of soldiers proportioned to 
tions ning - The result of his observa- | « Among all the monsters generated by | their population, who were to join the 
: ‘ ea kta ° io 5 ° . e 
in which - es the epistolary form, | Africa, which by the ancients was deno- | Bey on his march, they left Tripoli 
ley Were originally written ; | minated the country of monsters, the first | on the Lith of February, 1817. Of 
1V.—20 


we oe ee 





soils he met with, with a view of aug- 
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the Pentapolis and the classic ground 
of Cyrene and of Barca. Such a route 
was reserved for Dr. Della Cella, whose 


Della Cella accompanied the Bey of 
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the composition of this army our read- 
ers shall judge :— ; 

‘The soldier, armed with a wretched 
firelock, anda still worse pair of pistols, 
was clad ina tattered woollen cloak ; two 
pieces of camel’s hide, dried in the sun, 
and fastened across the soles of his feet 
with a string, supplied the place of shoes ; 
and from his waist-belt hung three bags, 
severally containing powder, balls, and 
wadding. What more indeed could be 
expected from a soldier, who is forced to 
subsist himself, and to furnish his own 
arms and clothing, and whose enrolment 
among the pasha’s troops authorizes him to 
live at free cost in the countries he tra- 
verses, and to lay his hand upon every 
thing within his reach? When such an 
army as this is destined to cross the de- 
serts, five or six of these men unite in the 
purchase of acamel, for the conveyance 
of their baggage and provisions; the latter 
consist of barley for their horses, and of 
barley-meal for themselves, which they 
make into dough, and, rolling it into little 
balls, swallow them without sauce. or 
cookery. ‘Their baggage is composed of 
amat of palm leaves, upon which they 
sleep ; of a skin called gherba, for carrying 
water; and of a small wooden pail,.called 
gasso, whose uses are very numerous, for 
itserves them for kneading their barley- 
meal into dough, as a dish to eat out of, as 
a bucket to wash their linen in, and asa 
trough for their horses and camels to drink 
out of.’ 

‘ The first night I passed in the camp of 
these barbarians, every thing was so new 
to me, that [ am tempted to give you a 
brief description of an arrangement, which 
was every day invariably the same. ‘The 
tents are disposed in a semicircular form, 
the entrance of the encampment being al- 
ways in the direction of the route which 
the army istotake. In the centre of the 
semicircle is the bey’s tent; near it are 
those of his physician and his kasnadar, or 
chief officer of the household; then fol- 
low the tents of his guards, composed of 
mamelukes and negroes; and behind 
them, but forming a much deeper semi- 
circle, are those of his other troops. ‘The 
interval between the two horns of the half 
moon is occupied by the bey’s horses, by 
two of the pacha’s standards, and by eight 
bronze pieces of artillery, mounted upon 
most clumsy and unwieldy carriages; be- 
tween the pacha’s standards are displayed 
two immense banners of the prophet, con- 
stantly guarded by two scheriffs, and be- 
tween the banners is fixed the staff of au- 
thority. This symbol of sovereignty is 
sent by the grand signior to the pacha, and 
is considered as conveying an emanation 
of the supreme power of the sublime 
porte. Whenever any adventurer succeeds 
in overturning the government of a pacha, 
and usurping his power and title, the grand 
signior hastens to send him the staff of 
authority, in order that, notwithstanding 
his incapacity to depose him, the long- 
established notion, that the exercise of the 
sovereign power can proceed only from 
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the porte, may remain in undisputed force. 
Any malefactor, be his crime what it may, 
who can contrive to reach and touch this 
staff, issafe from punishment. “he Sche- 
ritfs, who constantly hoist the banners of 
the prophet near it, may be considered as 
the last symbols of the exterior display of 
that dependence upon the sublime porte, 
which the Barbary powers still continue to 
acknowledge. The janissaries, who form a 
part of the grand signior’stroops, and are 
kept bv him in the service of the pacha, 
were originally instituted with the prudent 
view of preventing any other force batthat 
of the state from being established by the 
dependents upon the head of the Ottoman 
empire; but the reins of that government 
are now too feeble to act with effect at 
such a distance, and even sometimes fall 
from the hands of the grand signiorin his 
very capital. 

‘The night-watch in the camp is_per- 
formed in aclamorous and disagreeable 
manner ; for, after a gun has been fired, an 
officer called’ sciaus, at the tent which 
forms one of the horns of the half moon, 
loudly exclaims ‘* balich oh’ (take care,) 
which is repeated from the adjoining tent, 
and thus runs along the whole semicircle, 
till it reaches the sczaus atthe opposite ex- 
tremity, who in his turn sends it back to 
the former; and this troublesome noise is 
thus uninterruptedly kept up throughout 
the night.’ 


Our author devotes his second letter 
to an account of the country and its 
productions. Palm trees are in great 
abundance; but the fruit of the palm 
in this part of Africa is not so delicious 
as that inthe environs of Tunis. Olive 
trees are also plentiful, and the oil ob- 
tained from the fruit is exquisitely fine. 
Fragments of magnificent granite co- 
lumns from the ruins of Lebda are 
employed in grinding the olives, and 
it is on this account only that those ve- 
nerable piles of antiquity are held in 
any estimation. On reaching Tagiu- 
ra, which contains about 3000 inhabit- 
ants, principally Moors and Jews, the 
Bey and _ his suite paid a visit to the 
principal Marabout ; and, as the Ma- 
rabouts are rather important personages 
in this narrative, we shall quote our au- 
thor’s account of them ;— 

“In order to belong to this privileged 
class, it is requisite to have only one wife, 
to drink no wine or spirits, and to know 
how,to read the Coran well or ill 5 and ina 
country where incontinence and intempe- 
rance are so prevalent, and literature is so 
entirely unknown, it is not surprising that 
these men should easily gain credit with 
the public; but this credit is much aug- 
mented if the Marabout is skilled in such 
tricks as are calculated to impose upon the 
vulgar. ‘Theleast craftyamong them will 
continue shaking their heads and arms so 





violently during several hours, that they 


frequently fall down in a swoon; others 
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remain perfectly motionless, in attityg 

the most whimsical and painful; and i 
ny of these impostors have the talenw , 
captivating the confidence and good op; 
nion of the multitude, by pretending ‘. 
perform miracies in the public s 
This trade descends from father {o ¢, 

and isso lucrative, that the most fertile 
parts of the country swarm with these kno. 
vish hypocrites. When they die, thp 


INg to 


treets. 


} ‘ . . 
neighbouring tribes erect asort of mays 


leum totheir memory ,consisting of a square 
lower, surmounted by a Cupola of {lye 
most fantastical architecture. To these 
tombs, called likewise Marabouts, the de. 
vout repair in crowds, and are accosted 
by the deceased through the organs oj 
his surviving representatives, who dwell] 
within the walls of the towers, ap! 
artfully contrive to increase the holy re. 
putation of their predecessor as well 4 
their own profits.  ‘“bhe- walls of thes 
tombs are covered with votive tablets and 
offerings to the deceased, consisting oj 
fire-arins, saddles, bridles, stirrups, ani 
baskets of fruit, which no_ profane hand 
is allowed to touch, because the departed 
saint may choose to appropriate the con- 
tents to his own use, and, by emptying the 
basket, acquire fresh claims to the vene. 
ration of the credulous. ‘The bey never 
failed to alight, and devoutly visit every 
marabout upon the march; but with this 
difference in the effect, that he went emp- 
ty-handed, and returned with a present. 
Some of these jugglers accompany the ar- 
my, take part in the bey’s councils, feed 
him with promises of victory, make the 
camp the scene of their mummeries and 
impostures, and deal in amulets, contain- 
ing mystic words, written in characters 
which none but the marabout who disposes 
of them can decypher. According to the 
price of these amulets, they have respec- 
tively the powePof shielding the wearer 
from a poinard, a musket-shot, anda cat 
non-ball ; and there is not a soldier 1 out 
army who does not always wear one o 
more of them round his neck, as well 
hang them round that of his horse or camel. 
Miraculous, indeed, is said to be the ells 
cacy of their written characters in 8% 
of sickness; but the presence of the més 
rabout himself is necessary, in order thet 
the writing may suit the nature of the dis- 
order. When the disease is dangero\ 
the writing is administered internally, 10 
which purpose they scrawl] some wort © 
large characters, with thick streaks ol » 
round the inside of a cup, dissolve the Ins 
with broth, and with many devout a. 
monies pour the liquor down the sick Pat 
son’s throat. It is generally thought m+ 
a white woman, one of the pacha’s oe 
was lately hurried out of the world by ™ 
aunties af ink iven to her by 2 ™* 
quantity of ink thus given t Bg nt 
rabout.\ These impostors have 4 blic 
free access to the pacha, and in his 
audiences never kiss his_ hand, He cop 
shoulder; a token of distinction 4 i ptt 
fidence granted only to relations 4? P 


sons of importance.’ Bev 
Among the amusements of the Y* 
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‘1 his march, was that of hawking, 
which is his favourite diversion co 

‘The bird employed in that sport is 
here called thiur, and is the falco pere- 
grinus of the naturalist. Great pains are 
taken in dressing it, and the few that ar- 
sive at perfection are in great esteem, and 
of such value among the Bedouins, that a 
camel is frequently given in exchange for 
. single bird. It appears from the ro- 
mances of the lower and middle ages, that 
this entertaining sport was much in vogue 
in chivalrous times, and was probably in- 
troduced into Spain by the Moors, and 
thus spread over Europe; but it could 
never have been generally adopted, as it 
required three things of difficult attain- 
ment—an excellent horse, athorough-bred 
falcon, and a champaign country.’ 

Speaking of the temperature of this 
part of Africa, Dr. Della Cella says, 

‘14th Feb.—I1 suffered considerably 
from cold in my tent during the night; 
at five this morning, the thermometer of 
Reaumer was only at four degrees above 
the freezing point. ‘The preceding day 
itstood, in the shade, at sixteen degrees, 
and this great difference between the tem- 
perature of the day and that of the night, 
is a characteristic feature in the climate of 
(he Barbary coasts, and the reason why 
its mean temperature is so very little 
above that of Genoa. The coldness of 
the night must be a@ribed to the currents 
of air from the north, which, sweeping 
over the whole surface of the Mediterra- 
nean, and absorbing in their progress a 
great quantity of moisture, must necessa- 
rily counterbalance the rarified air of 
these coasts, and inundate them with dew. 
At Genoa there is a certain equilibrium 
between the atmosphere of the Appen- 
lines, when heated by the sun during the 
day, and the volume of air which it warms 
during its decline; so that in summer, 
tinless any sudden changes take place, 
the temperature of the night differs scarce- 
ly one degree from that of the day; but 
here the thermometer often rises in the 
cay-time to twenty degrees, and, during 
the succeeding night, the ground is covered 
with a hoar frost as white as snow.’ 

The remains of Lebda, the Leptis 
magna of antiquity, are scattered along 
the coast for some distance ; nothing 
Now appears but shapeless ruins, the 
remains of magnificent edifices, dila- 
pidated towers, fallen and shattered | 
columns of red granite, broken capitals, 
_ fragments of every species of mar- 
Me, 7] he situation of the ancient tow- 
y > On this part of the African coast 
le been strangely confounded by 
a early writers as have mentioned 
, ‘eM 5 nor is it possible from the ruins 
nF parse to ascertain their scites 
that rage but our author thinks 
hereto ripoli is to be found in 

- ruins to the west of Pripoli, stil 


Called old Tripoli. At the distance of | 
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three hours’ march from Lebda, our 
traveller reached the rocky bed of the 
torrent Uadi-Quaam, which he con- 
ceives can be no other than the ciniphus 
of the ancient geographers. ‘The ex- 
tensive plain which stretches out to the 
east, as far as Cape Mesurata, is abund- 
antly productive:— 

‘The town of Mesurata is not com- 
posed of contiguous masses of houses, as 
in Kurope, but consists of scattered ha- 
bitations, separated by gardens, and most 
wretchedly constructed; for they are 
small dwellings, not more than ten feet 
high, fabricated with pebbles cemented 
with mud, the roof being nothing but 
palm leaves and straw interwoven, laid 
upon rafters and daubed over with a mix- 
ture of mud and sand. As the heavy 
rains easily dissolve this Composition, 
these houses fall to pieces before the rainy 
season is Over; diseases of the eyes, rheu- 
matism, and dysentery, are the general 
and natural consequences of the damp va- 
pours to which the inhabitants are ex- 
posed; and to this cause of sickness may 
be added another, arising from their total 
ignorance of the use and benetit of lime, 
though living upon a calcareous soil. 
Custom, which operates as a law ainong 
barbarous nations, so strongly attaches 
these people to this mode of construction, 
that in places where the ruins of ancient 
towns olfer them an abundant supply of 
the finest wrought stone, they invariably 
break it in pieces before they use it. 

‘The inhabitants of Mesurata derive 
their chief subsistence from the produce 
of the soil; but the town contains also 
some manutactories of woollen carpets of 
divers colours, the principal merit of 
which arises from the very tine quality of 
the native wool that is employed in them. 

‘ Caravans go from Mesurata to Fezzan 
and Vadei with cotton goods, camlets, 
carpets, and a large assortment of Vene- 
tian coloured glass beads, the richest and 


most valued ornaments of the beauties of 


Tombuctoo; and’at Vadei they meet the 
caravans of negroes, who convey those ar- 
ticles to Lombuctoo, and bring gold dust, 
Ivory, and slaves. 

‘No Europeans, nor even the inhabi- 
tants of tue Barbary coasts, have ever yet 
passed that boundary of commercial inter- 
course with the interior of Africa, or are 
ever likely todoso; for, besides that none 
but negroes can risk, with so little propor- 
tionate danger, a journey of sixty days, 
across burning sands and under the influ- 
ence of a scorching sun, they alone are 
provided with the proper passport for In- 
suring the respect of the wandering tribes 
of other negroes, whom they may encoun- 
ter upon.their Journey; this passport is 
their colour, nor will any title that any 
European can produce, be ever so uni- 
versally acknowledged aud respected up- 
on this vast continent.’ 

In an account of the gulph of Syrtis, 
D;. Della Cella corrects some errors 
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nto which the ancient historians and 
geographers have fallen :— 

‘ Mariners pass with a sort of horror be- 
fore this gulph, whose annals, from the re- 
motest ages, abound with shipwrecks and 
disasters. Strabo observes that vessels 
steered their course far fromthe gulph, 
lest they should be driven into it by the 
winds, and buried in its muddy bottom by 
the flux and retlux of the sea; for in that 
sense at least he is translated and inter- 
preted byhis commentators. Pliny, speak- 
ing of the two Syrtes, calls them ** vadoso 
ac reciproco mari diros; and from that re- 
ceived opinion, are derived the ‘‘Syrtes 
@stuose’’ of Horace, and the expressions 
of all the old writers by whom this gulph 
has been mentioned. Seduced by these 
notions, Cellarius cavils about the name of 
Syrtis, deriving it from the Greek cups» 
or draw in, not knowing that Ser¢ in Arabic 
means a’ desert, and is still used in that 
sense along the gulph. I must, however, 
after visiling these shores, verture to de- 
clare my opinion against the existence of 
a flux and reflux, alluded to by the old 
geographers. It is true, that intothis vast 
breach in the coast, in which the sea in- 
guiphs itself, and which is not separated 
from the burning regions of Africa by any 
chain of mountains to the south, the cold 
northerly winds from the opposite shores 
of Italy precipitate themselves in wanter 
like a torrent, and drive the waters of the 
Mediterranean so violently into the gulph, 
that they overflow and spread themselves 
far beyond its natural boundary. During 
this influx, the waves which rush in from 
the east, break upon the opposite clevated 
shores of the Pentapolis, and contribute, 
by their clashing with the others, to form 
those whirlpools which are so fatal to the 
mariner; and Strabo must doubtless have 
intended to referto these periodical swell- 
ings of the waters, whose motions have 
been interpreted to signify flux and retlux, 
and have been thus assimilated to those of 
the ocean.’ 

Journeying from Enneva to Marata, 
we ure told— 

‘Travellers are indebted tothe pilgrims 
of Mecca for heaps of stones, raised by 
them as Jandmarks through this labyrinth 
of hills, and piled so high by each pass- 
ing pilgrim as to be secure from being 
buried in the sands. 

‘The ground is full of holes, made ei- 
ther by moles, rabbits, or a-species of 
mouse very common here, with a fawn co- 
loured back, a white belly, and a tufted 
tail, and called by the maturalists mus ger- 
goa; and many of our horses and camels 
were lamed by putting their feet imto 
these holes. 

‘The sun was hot enough almost to 
scorch our brains; and, though [can no 
longer furnish you with the exact state of 
the temperature, my thermometer being 
broken, 1 am confideat that [never before 
experienced such burning heat. About 
mideday an immense swarm of locusts al- 
mast eclipsed the sun, showereddown uyeyg 
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flect that if the Nasamoni had stil! inha- 
bited this district, they would have had no 
occasion to go elsewhere in quest of these 
filthy animals for the sake of baking them 
in the sun and eating them. Their descend- 
ants have not, however, deviated from the 
practice of their forefathers ; forthe ground 
upon which the locusts settled in swarms, 
became a table spread with dainties, of 
which the marabouts, the bedouins, and 
the negroes devoured a part when toasted 
before the fire, and then salted the re- 
mainder. ‘They found very white and 
friable salt among the sands ; some brush- 
wood scorched by the sun suppied them 
with fuel for toasting their prey, and theyset 
fire to the brush-wood with a plant which 
they found upon the spot, quite white and 
downy, with very thick tufts at the top 


of the stalk; and the spark from a flint 


falling upon this downy tuft, it takes fire, 
and consumes the rest of the plant. 1 
could not find any of it in flower, but am 
of opinion that its downy tufts are pro- 
duced by insects, and that, from its leaves 
and odour, it must be a species of arte- 
misa.’ 

On reaching the boundary of the 
Tripoline district, the troops exhibited 
a sort of tournament :— 

‘Two corps of Bedouin cavalry having 
formed in line to the right and left of the 
bey, five or six troopers detached them- 
selves from one end of the line, and, 
howling like madmen, galloped the whole 
length of the line to the other end, where 
they discharged their pieces, and, rapidly 
wheeling, returned to their posts. ‘hey 
had no sooner fired, than as many others 
from the other extremity put themselves 
in motion, and with loud cries performed 
asimilar ceremony. Every discharge be- 
ing a signal for five or six more to move 
and fire in like manner, the number was 
continually increasing ; and, as the par- 
ties encountered, they were thrown into 
such disorder, that the horses frequently 
meeting with great violence, they were 
knocked down and considerably injured. 
At length the tumult and disorder aug 
mented, so that the bey deemed it pru- 
dent to interfere and check the warlike 
spirit of these Bedouins, who would other- 
wise have proceeded to ‘serious extremi- 
ties. This bloody and senseless exhibi- 
tion ruined most of the horses engaged in 
it; and we had afterwards to march nine 


hours before we reached some wells of 


brackish water at Menal, near the sea; 
and there we pitched our tents.’ 
( To be continued ) 
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The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard 
Maltravers, an English Gentleman 
of the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 501. London, 1822. 
Wao is Sir Richard Maltravers ? in- 
quires the reader; we will tell lim; he 
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is a very entertaining, moralizing, me- 
taphysical, and philosophising old gen- 
tleman, who, having chosen for himself 
to live in the seventeenth century and 
during the civil laws, narrates such 
events as he chose to witness, and gives 
us his opinions very liberally and very 


frequently on almost every variety of 


subject. He is one wlio, according to 
his own account, has lived much among 
men, but yet has communed more with 
himself. 


Under the fiction of Sir Richard 
Maltravers, the author, Lord Dillon, 
has given us a very pleasing work, in 
which the stvle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is well preserved, and whichis at 
once forcible and elegant, with much 
of the quaintness of that period. The 
opinions are those of a man of acute 
observation and sound judgment, per- 
laps too much inclined to metaphysics. 

Sir Richard Maltravers, we are told, 
was born in the west of England, in 
the latter period of the reign of James 
I. His ancestors were Normans, and 
co-partners with William the Con- 
queror in that enterprise in which ‘was 
most happily grafted the military ener- 
gy of the Norman, upon the free Saxon 
institutions and habits; combining the 
eraceful chivalry of the knights of Neus- 
tria, with the sturdy honesty of the yeo- 
men of the Heptarchy.’ 


Our author is of a different opinion 
from Defoe, as to the mixture in the 
English breed ; for he says that, as § fur 
as England hath borrowed people from 
other soils to multiply and cultivate her 
own, she hath been eminently happy in 
the choice; for she hath united two 
races of men, the French and the Ger- 
man; who, though various as to their 
characteristics, yet each possess great 
and estimable qualities” ~ 

‘England,’ he says, ‘hath flourished 
from her having considered her kings ra- 
ther as Jeaders in war, and magistrates in 
peace, than as proprietary masters. In 
fact, the freedom of our country hath not 
been the gift of kings: it arose from the 
hardihood and virtue of her old iron-cased 
barons. ‘Ihose illustrious men were ne- 
ver led astray by any flitting phantom, 
such as the mere emulation of the empty 
word of liberty (in truth an zgnis fatuus), 
because it had been pronounced by an old 
Greek or Roman mouth. Nodelusive vi- 
sion of an imaginary republic inflated their 
hearts or bewildered their brain; but they 
knew their rights, they felt their station, and 
they possessed courage to maintain both. 
Often they matched themselves in the field 
against their sovereign. Whenthey over- 
came him, his concessions confessed their 
success and their rights; when he gained 
the day, they perished sullenly on the 





scaffold—which is only another fie} 
battle,—sealing with their noble bI . 

; ' 
their devotion to the public welfare w, 
may proudly exclaim, that if Ejay - 
hath been fruitful in tyrants, she hath le 
been fruitfulin deliverers. The anolog; ™ 
of arbitrary power have sometimes affect, 
ed to represent our ancestors as rude nd 
unpolished barbarians; but [cannot br... 
myself to think that the authors of so nz. 
ny wise laws, sO many excellent institu. 
tions—men who have shone with suc) 
splendour in the field, both at home in 
the sacred cause of their rights, and abroad 
in defence of the national honour—were 
not as distinguished for their judgment 
as they were eminent for their virtue,’ ; 


ali 


Sir Richard is of opinion, that Queey 
Elizabeth was the wisest and greatey 
monarch that ever sat on the English 
throne, and one of the greatest bene. 
factresses of the human race. Reyer. 
ting to himself, he tells us that his edu. 
ration chiefly lay in the habit of deep 
and continual reflection, and that hjs 
arguments were but few. Having 
completed his studies, his father deter. 
mined to send him to France, that he 
might profit by a near view into the 
character and habits of our neighbours, 
He travelledlike the gallauts of that day, 
on horseback. from Normandy to Paris, 
with a hawk upon his wrist and fol- 
lowed by a brace of spaniels, — The 
character of the French at that period 
is well drawn :— 

‘The generous and frank impetuosity of 
the men, and the romantic conversation of 
the ladies, possessed great charms for me, 
and displayed the etfect of centuries ot 
generous chivalry. The ladies were well 
versed in all the fine passages of their owa 
history, especially those that related to 
the memories of great men, of their feuds, 
and the warlike deeds that arose from 
them. They sung romances of the old 
times; and I could easily perceive, that 
the gallantry of the ancient gentlemen o! 
France was excited by the delightful en- 
thusiasm of the women. The despotisa 
of their kings was somewhat neutralized by 
their spirit of party, and their high sense 
of honour; whenever their country : 
their opinions were attacked, they # 
sprang on horseback In a a 
rushed with ardour to the field, bril ant 
from their harness, and their white plunt 
waving in thesair, which they we vb 
their shouts, passing life’s thresho 

ver : » 2 
extatic Joy: P . Ae 

‘Upon my arrival in Paris, J aig en 
the same courteous reception as In * a 
mandy, where I had tarried six — 
different visits. As I had aturo for pee 
sports and exercise, which —— yo 
in vogue, I did not incommoe . he rod 
pany I fell into. I had now a resp" 
study and reflection; fencing a" 
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evening one was the dance. Possibly | 
could have visited France at no period at 
which the nobility shone with imore lustre 
than in the time of Louis XIII.: their 
haughty spirit, fresh from their domains 
and their feuds, was not yet broken down 
by the weight of the golden chains of court 
and ministerial servitude ; excessive pa- 
eantry was not then come into fashion, 
and the ineptitude of mind that always 
accompanies it. ‘The mimic war of the 
lists and the chase cherished old recollec- 
tions and kept up old habits: a refined 
gallantry prevailed. [ confess that my 
heart panted with delight, for every object 
was fresh and new. ‘The Placede Carou- 
sal often heard the trumpet’s sound, to call 
the great namesof I’rance to display their 
skill in horsemanship, and their address 
in poising with a steady hand the ponder- 
ous justing lance. ‘The forests of Ver- 
sailles, Vincennes, and St. Germains 
echoed tothe hound and horn. ‘The dance 
and the midnight revel banished the slum- 
ber of the morning fatigue. Sometimes 
Cupid shot his arrows athwart the state 
and dignity that encompassed the high 
dames, who smiled upon the last days of 
the ancient chivalry of I'rance.’ 

Intelligence arriving of the indisposi- 
tion of his father, obliged Sir Richard 
to leave France; and he arrives home 
in time only to meet his father passing 
tothe tomb. This throws our author 
into a fit of moralizing, of which we 
quote a charming specimen :— 

‘As time rolls on, we read daily a leaf 
in the dark book of Fate; but, day by 
day only, the Almighty Guardian of this 
tremendous volume untolds aleaf: whilst 
man, in the ineptitude of his presumption 
and his folly, assumes to be the director 
ofevents. How often is he struck aghast 
and motionless, by a train of supreme de- 
crees, which he can no more model or ac- 
count for than he can grasp in his hand 
the flitting phantoms of his brain, which 
vanish in dark oblivion! Suspended be- 
tween light and darkness, conscience is his 
only property here; as in a mirror he 
views his soul, he blushes within himself, 
sometimes with pride, sometimes with 
shame, he plunges into errors which he 
cannot avoid; he sails down the full tide 
of fortune, for which he cannot account 
ke unto a sere beech-leaf, in autumn, 
overhanging some swelling flood, a puff 
‘I wind precipitates it into the stream be- 
low; just so man, at his birth, was cast 
MO the stream of life: now the leaf is 
“sout to be swallowed up by the whirl- 
Sprideon igs narrowly escapes ; there it 
res ped by a projecting rock—now it 

3 rapidly down the tide; here it, at 
afin in its progress by a twig, 
ries i possi rly It may have floated a 
- dards. Such is the picture of our 
mi ghar the — of our experi- 
Fe the power ess we are, to 
wich aia istinction between our 
in will, and ever to fear 

my) YOcause it is inevitable. Yet we 
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never cherish these eternal truths; and 
we pass our lives panting, expecting, and 
hoping; always fancying there is uncer- 
tainty in all human affairs when there is 
certainty, and being never thoroughly 
persuaded of that which is capable of de- 
monstration: if causes exist, then they be- 
get necessity.’ : 

From moralizing on the next world, 
Sir Richard begins to reflect on the 
present one; he is a great admirer of 
the agriculturists, whom he describes to 
be a happy and contented class of men, 
in the 17th century ; 

‘Blest age! but ah how different from our 
own.’ 

In his opinion of the country gentle- 

man, we more cordially agree with 

him:— 

‘It is anunion of a sort of moral feuda- 
lism and liberty, which, whilst it gives in- 
fluence to rank and opulence, communi- 
cates a perfect equality of law to the poor- 
est labourer; and we may observe that 
the chief excellence of such a condition 
is, that it isa political and civil state, as 
well as a social one; that it connects to- 
gether the legislative as well as the magis 
terial functions, when the real object of 
public duties is neither destroyed or di- 
verted from its proper channel by power 
er corruption. ‘Thus the spirit of our con- 
stitution points out, that the laws should 
be administered in the first instance by 
those who «eside among and know the 
people, who are the unpaid expounders 
of the law; forno system of just govern- 
nent can co-exist with a regular-paid ma- 
gisterial police ; itsintroduction being the 
first step to despotism, and its establish- 
ment the final consummation of tyranny. 
Hence arise political, which are ever party 
crimes; that is to say, crimes of opinion: 
vices in the eyes of one set of men, and 
virtues inthose of another. Although we 
groaned under Star-Chamber exactions, 
yet they affected the few only, and reach- 
ed not those who lived aloof from public 
life; and, in fact, we began not to open 
our eyes until the king, stimulated by his 
ambition and extravagance, began to put 
his hand forcibly into our pockets. ‘This 
step brought home to every man’s bosom 
the state of the nation, and the object of 
governinent. This was a natural deduc- 
tion to make, and leads me to-touch 
upon that famous question, what is the ob- 
ject of government? This it was that caus- 
ed the subsequent civil war. ‘The ques- 
tion, therefore, was this distinctly, whe- 
ther the constitution of government was a 
monarchy, as some men vainly pretended, 
mitigated by a parliament which had ema- 
nated from the bounty of the crown; or, 
in fact and in essence, a conmonwealth, 
consolidated by an hereditary first magis- 
trate, on whom the title of king had been 
conferred by way of grace and ornament, 
and in conformity with old feelings and 
decoruin ?? 

Speaking of the reign of Charles I. 
our author says :— 
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‘I believe that an opinion hath gene- 
rally prevailed, that conversation and good- 
breeding were at a greater height in the 
tranquil periods of Charles the First's 
reign than they had before been, or may 
probably be for some ime yet to come. 
The outward demeanour of society then 
partook of somewhat of dignified gravity ; 
but that carriage was not austere, and it 
exhibited that flowing courtesy which so 
well became a nation that had not lost all 
that was graceful and disinterested in chi- 
valry. The King’s court was full of state 
and magnilticence. His taste was excel- 
lent; he was a fine judge and encourager 
of the liberal arts, particularly of painting ; 
he was graceful in all his exercises, and 
appeared most nobly on horseback; alto- 
ceiher, in outward shew, he was a most 
perfect sample of a king: and his man- 
ners would have tended to have humanized 
and polished the age, had not his morals, 
which were those of a sanctimonious hy- 
pocrite, tended to introduce dissimulation. 
When | speak of his morals, I beg to be 
understood not inthe vulgar sense in which 
that phrase can be taken, and not in its or- 
dinary application, for no man was more 
exempt from any of the warm tndul- 
gences of our nature, as far as relates to 
commerce with the fair sex, Or wine, or 
what is termed excess or debauchery: he 
excelled in self-denial, in these respects, 
the most rigid of the puritans. No man 
was more exact in his observance of the 
hour of prayer; and his countenance, al- 
ways grave and decorous, increased, if 
possible, the effect which his habits pro- 
duced. But here 1 must stop: he was 
without generosity, without enterprize, al- 
though not without obstinate courage ; 
without affection beyond the queen ;_ with- 
out compassion, without honour, and withe- 
out truth ; he was cold, caiculating, selh<h, 
and faithless. He upheld the church, be- 
cause he conceived it to be the fittest in- 
strument whereby to obtain first, and then 
to support, that absolute power which he 
aimed at: making, as it were, of the Su- 
preme Being an ally, and of his service a 
rod, wherewith to control the people 
lie liked tame and supple men, such as 
bend like reeds before the wind. Of the 
malignity of this heartless despot there 
are numberless instances on record; and, 
to detail them, it would be necessary to 
write the history of his reign. In the 
outset of his career he was aided by two 
notable apostles, who, for a time, were his 
great props,—Laud, a mischievous moun- 
tebank, whose follies would only have ex- 
cited contempt, had not his persecution and 
his oppression provoked indignation, and 
stimulated revolt; and Strafford, a malig- 
nant apostate, who, after having ruined 
one kingdom by his iron and rapacious 
hand, began the ruin of another by his 
poisonous advice.’ : 

There are some truths told here with 
great severity; these are followed by 
unable disquisition on the nature of 
property, to which he gives very €x- 
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tensive limits. We now approach an} Richard a commission to raise a regi- 


inportant period in 


{English history, | ment of horse, which he soou accom- 


the struggles between Charles I. and | plished in his own county, and he re- 


his Parliament. 
Henrietta Maria, the consort of the 
King, our author is, we think, too se- 
vere, and rather deficient in that val- 
lantry which he so much praises; he 
SaysSi— 

‘She was a furious and superstitious bi- 

got, combining levity and fanaticism—the 
most perfect ingredients for headlong ty- 
manny that human caprice can form. ‘The 
king was her slave: and one cause of his 
misfortunes, if not the main one, was that 
tame submission to her bumour, so dan- 
gerous to him and tothe state. When I 
recollect those delightful hours, passed in 
the converse with such eminent persons, 
who could look forward to all the dread- 
ful scenes that were about to occur with- 
out fear or even alarm, I feel proud to 
have existed. at such a period; when the 
courage of the men was roused by the re- 
fined sentiments and the exquisite sense of 
the public and moral duties with which all 
Classes of the women seemed to be animate 
ed; for, as they have, in general, a more 
quick sense of wrong than men, they fa- 
voured the public cause. ‘The detailed his- 
tory of these times ts too well known for me 
todo more than just now and then to strive 
to extract the spiritof the facts. The last 
“tof aggression that brought matters to 
=m issue was excited by a woman. The 
Queen influenced the King to go to the 
Hlouse of Commons to demand the five 
obnoxious members; thus, like another 
Helen, she prepared another Hiad of woes! 
**Go, you coward!” she cried, * fetch me 
out those Knaves!”? He was foiled, as is 
well known, in the attempt; and his ears 
were astounded in his retreat by the cries 
of ‘privilege! privilege!’ Thus the 
war began, for that was the first overt act. 
Iie went into the city to demand his prey 
—his ears were again assailed by the same 
cry; and there was thrown into his coach 
a most portentous scroll, ‘* lo thy tents, 
O Israel!’ ‘Vhe spirit of discontent and 
distrust, murmuring louder and louder as 
it descended lower, agitated the people 
like a troubled sea. ‘The king quitted 
the capital, the seat of power of his ances- 
tors; he retired sullenly from palace to 
palace, until he reached thenorth. ‘There, 
outoi the vortex of the clamour against his 
misrule, he set up his standard; but that 
was thought by many todisplay a presage 
of bad augury. With Jifficulty it was set 
up upon the hill where the famous castle 
of Nottingham stands, famous from being 
the lurking place from whence the cruel 
Mortimer was dragged from the arms ot 
another wicked queen, and paid the ho- 
mage of his life to filial piety and public 
justice. Onthe evening of the 22d day 
of August, J642, was it set up; it was 
blown down the same night, and could not 
be fixed for aday or two until the tempest 
vas allayed.’ 

The Committee of Danger gave Sur 
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On the unfortunate | paired with them to the parliament ar- 


ny assembling at Northampton :— 

‘ The first battle of the civil war was un- 
der Edge Hill. May [be allowed to de- 
scribe my sensations. I looked up and 
down the field. Firmness knit the brow 
of many a veteran—a feverish anxiety sat 
on the visage of many a youth. The 
horses pawed, and were ready to the hand; 
and, as if participating tn the feelings of 
their riders, they required not to be driven 
to the charge. ‘The few first cannon-shot 
dissipated this state of nervous suspense, 
and a thrill quivered every manly heart. 
That dark and hoar-frosty afternoon was 
In an instant lighted up and warmed by 
the rapid flash of the cannon, which form- 
eda striking contrast with its tardy growl- 
ing. ‘Lhe rattle of the musketry first as- 
sailed the ears like the distant thunder, 
and then made hardly more impression 
than the continual rolling of the drums. 
But as the most surprising sounds were 
the hissing of the balls, so the inost ani- 
mating were the shouts of the contending 
parties, who hurled defiance in’ each 
other’s teeth, with ‘*God and the Cause!” 
and “God andthe King!” When, how- 
ever, I saw the furious charges of the 
horse, and felt the ground trembling un- 
der theirsounding feet, so electrifying was 
the shock of the conflict, that the muscu- 
lar vibrations of iny own frame seemed to 
surpass the power of the animal that I be- 
strode. Night, the mutual friend of well- 
balanced armies, parted the combatants, 
and both sides lay on the bloody field. 
‘The stoutness displayed by both parties 
gave a cruel presage of the future havoc 
of the social war.’ 

(To he concluded in our next.) 
-- HO pe 


A Second Journey into the Interior of 
Africa, undertaken at the request of 
the London Missionary Society. By 
the Rev. John Campbell.i 2 vols. 
Svo. London, 1822. 

Ip has always appeared to us, that the 

labours of missionaries have been very 

erroneously estimated, and often very 
much undervalued. The religious en- 
thusiast sces nothing in them but the 
christian zeal of a minister, labouring 
to extend the truths of the Gospel to 
the remotest bounds of the earth; the 
rest of the world are either totally in- 
different to their labours, or only consi- 
der them as bearing on one point, the 
diffusion of the Gospel. ‘To judge 
fairly of their utility, we should con- 
sider the temporal, as well as the spi- 
situal benefits they confer on society in 
general, In making the truths of 
christianity known to those who never 
heard of st, they also often make us ac- 
quainted with places and people, of 
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which we have either been in total j, 
norance or very imperfectly informed « 
and thus they in fact enlaroe the 
boundaries of science, nit 
| Some years ago, Mr. Campbell, whe 
Is au enthusiastic missionary, published 
an account of his travels in Southery 
Africa, which excited so much interest 
as to render all introduction to his se. 
cond volume unnecessary. 


Mr. Campbell left England in No. 
vember 1818, reached Cape Town oy 
the 26th of Pebruary 1819, and ge 
forward for the interior on the 4th of 
May. He soon reached Sattakoo, the 
boundary of his former journey. He 
then pushed forward among the wild 
Bushinen, encountering heat so intense, 
as to render his sugar as hard asa brick, 
dry up his ink, split his writing table, 
and make the water in all their vessels 
as hot as tea is usually drank in Bri- 
tain. Crossing the great Orange Ri- 
ver, Mr. Campbell came among theGri- 
gtvas; and, leaving them, he founda well, 
which his driver told him had been 
made by a zebra scraping with his 
fore-feet before he lay down to slecp; 
the ground thus hollowed and _har- 
dened is rendered capable of retaining 
the rain, and in these holes rain ts fre 

uently formed in the desert. At Lat- 
takoo, Mr. Campbell had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the dances of these Afn- 
caus, of which we obtain the following 
accounts i— 

‘After supper we heard the sound of 
music near the king’s house. We walked 
over to the place from whence the sound 
came, and tound a large party dancing, 
and in this way expressing their Joy on 
account of the late fertilizing and refresi- 
ing rains. About fifteen men were danc- 
ing in a circle, each holding and blowing 
areed. They leaped like a frog, roune 
and round the circle, keeping time. The 
king directed the dance, leaping and play- 
ing upon a reed, exactly like the others, 
from whom he could only be distinguished 
by a long rod which he carried, reaching 
considerably higher than his head. gee 
loo, his eldest son, was the only yas 
person engaged in the dance. ny 
men rushed forward from the crowe © 
spectators, and leaped fantastically aroun® 
the dancers, singing and clapping ec" 
hands.’ 

On another occasion we are told - 
the dance began at four o’clock in _ 
afternoon, and ended about nol 
night, having continued s!x mee rr 
out intermission 5 and Mr. pe Ai 
thinks, if it had been moon-!'lg ; ail 
same would have been protractes 
break of day, ‘when the women pe 
have proceeded to their work as ole 
and lively as if they had slept the ¥ 
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night.’ Speaking of the last dance, 


Mr. C, sayss— 

‘About twelve women stood in a row 
under the mimosa tree, clapping their 
hands and singing, or rather screaming to 
About the same number of men 
were dancing in two rows before them, 
making slow antic motions with their 
hands, and each assuming a countenance 
expressive of idiotisin ; the women, by 
turns stepping from their row, approached 
to and receded from the dancers, making 
<ipilar motions with their hands and feet 
as the men, and putting on a similar stu- 
pidity of countenance. Arelation of Ma- 
teeve’s had her face strangely painted. 
Like the others it was smeared with red 
ochre, but an inch above and below her 
eves Was painted across with orange co- 
Jour, and her legs with the same. Many 
of their attitudes and motions are signiil- 
cant: sometimes they elevate the hands 
above the head, as if gently putting off a 
covering, sometimes they stretch them 
out behind, as if to prevent a person 
pressing upon them, then before, as if 
wrapping ribbons round the arms. Again 
they appeared as if throwing something to 
the ground with which they are disgusted. 
Other motions resembled those of a per- 
son passing by some disagreeable object, 
which he was desirous that even his clothes 
should not touch. 

‘Viewing the scene again about twi- 
light, 1 observed an alteration had taken 
place in the dance. ‘The women were 
now and then stepping from their rows, 
rushing towards the men and_ pushing 
against them, like bulls, with their heads; 
if the man who was attacked, and who 
was endeavouring to keep his step in the 
dance, happened to be overturned, it ex- 
cited an universal laggh against him. I] 
observed @ young man. intentionally fall 
before the attack of a young female load- 
ed with beads. She was universally 
cheered for the victory she had obtained. 
The features of this scene were extremely 
savage, and appeared so shocking, that | 
thought if an European army had come 
upon it unawares, at the same hour in the 
evening, they would have been for a mo- 


time. 


ent appalled, supposing the mouth of 


the infernal regioas was opened before 
them.’ 

What a delightful thing a Lattakoo 
ballet taust be! well worthy an expedi- 
tion to Africa by some of the enterpris- 
lug managers of our theatres, to intro- 
duce these uufattzuing performers on 
the stage ‘neat as imported.” The 
( orannas, a people remarkable for 
their apathy and neglect of all instruc- 
tion, we are told, have a curious custom 
Which prevails among them:— 

‘The eldest son of a captain, while a 
lad, is hardly allowed to walk, but kept 
continually idling away his time in the 
‘ut, and compelled to drink milk fre- 
quently, in order to make him a strong 
man, He is not permitted to wait upon 
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himself, but has the milk handed to him. 
When his father thinks he has arrived at 
manhood, he produces two kiris, (or short 
sticks with bullet heads;) one of these he 
gives to his son, reserving the other for 
himself. With these the father and son 
often fight; if the son happens to succeed 
in knocking the father to the ground, im- 
mediately on rising up he commends his 
son, and acknowledges him to be captain 
of the kraal in his room. 

‘ Like the Bushmen, the Corannas ex- 
pose the aged to be devoured by wild 
beasts, alleging, in defence of the cruel 
practice, that such people are of no use, 
and only consume food, which ought to 
fall to the share of others. 


‘They do nothing to obtain a living, 
except milking their cows; even their 
skin clothing they are not at the trouble 
to make, but purchase it with cattle from 
the Bootchuanas. They will not even 
travel up the country for ochre to paint 
their bodies, but procure it from the Gri- 
quas in exchange fortheirsheep and oxen.’ 

Of the punishments and supersti- 
tions of the natives of Lattakoo we 
have the following account :— 

‘A message caine from the king to the 
people in the square near the waggons, re- 
quiring some men to come and assist him 
in punishing a criminal. Several instantly 
ran to assist, and we followed them to a 
neighbouring inclosure. “The young man 
was laid flat on the ground, and four men 
held his arms and legs; the king stood at 
his head and a servant at his feet, both 
having large whips of the rhinoceros skin, 
resembling a lady’s whip in’ England, 
but nearly twice the length. With these 
they scourged his back with great force. 
When he had received a good beating, the 
king was requested to be satisfied. He 
immediately desisted, and ordered his ser- 
vant to cease beating also. The young 
man, on rising, began to say something, 
no doubt on his own behalf, but he was 
instantly and severely struck by one of 
those who had assisted to punish him; on 
attempting to speak a second time, he re- 
ceived the same treatinent as before, on 
which he went quietly and put on_ his 
cloak. ‘The colour of the man’s skin 
was nearly dark blue, and every stroke 
left a white mark, so that almost the whole 
of his back appeared as if it had been 
rubbed over with a chalk stone. ‘The 
king retained his ordinary placid counte- 
nance the whole time—he appeared to be 
performing merely an act of justice. ‘The 
crime was stealing a goat. Jt must have 
been a summary business, for the king 
was at the waggons only ashoit time be- 
fore it happened. He had heard the case, 
passed judgment, and put it in execution 
with his own hands, all in the course of a 
few minutes. 

‘These people consider it so unmanly 
to cry out when receiving punishment, 
that had this person done so, it was thought 
they would have thrust their spears into 
his body,’ 
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‘ Should any morning previous to De- 
cember be cloudy, no one must com- 
mence a journey, nor do any work in the 
fields, lest working should prevent rain. 
However, the women sometimes go not- 
withstanding the prohibition, but these 
are generally driven back by the men. 
When any person dies in the town, no 
one must go to the fields on that day. 

‘They are much alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of a meteor in the air. One 
lately was seen while they were dancing, 
which made them instantly desist, and 
hastily retire to their houses. 

‘All the good they enjoy they ascribe 
to rain-makers, but all the evil that comes 
they attribute to a supernatural being, 
such as bad harvest, diseases, deaths, &€c., 
and suppose their deity thus acts against 
man from malice. 

‘No elephants must be killed while 
the corn is growing, nor must a tooth of 
that animal be touched till a sufficient 
quantity of rain has fallen, lest what is ne- 
cessary should be prevented from coming. 

‘The Matchappees, though extremely 
fond of salt, will not enter a salt-lake, nor 
take a particle themselves, it being con- 
trary to their law or custom; but, should 
another person bring the salt to them, 
they will purchase it as an article of trade. 

“One morning, after breakfast, | asked 
some of the natives who were travelling 
with me to Kurreechane, to relate a few 
of their stories, but was informed that, 
were they to do so before sunset, the 
clouds would fall from the heavens upon 
their heads. 

‘ When the new moon appears, all must 
cease from work, and keep what is called 
in England a holiday. In every country 
where their are neither candles nor lamps, 
it is not extraordinary that the return of 
the moon is highly valued; a weak fre, 
requiring to be constantly fed, is a poor 
substitute for moonlight. 

‘Old Cornelius Kok told me that he 
has known many of the Bootchuanas who 
wore a ferret or some animal resembling 
it, about their bodies, because, as a crea- 
ture that is very retentive of life, it would 
keep them from being easily killed. 

‘When a woman has twins, one of the 
children is put to death. Should a cow 
have two calves, one of them is either 
killed or driven away.’ 

Accompanying Mr. Campbell to 
New Lattakoo, he treats us with what 
he acknowledges to be * barren reci- 
tals’ about the natives, which do not 
yo half so far in exhibiting the state of 
society as the following memoranda :— 

‘A great disaster happened a few days 
before our arrival; indeed, it might be 
nuinbered among the greatest which could 
take place in a remote corner of the earth. 
When about the one half of Berend’s farm 
was ploughed, the plough-share broke; :a 
loss irreparable probably for years. They 
had no prospect of being able tu replace 
it till the next Beaufort fair, which would 
not return for eight months; and as there 
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present ; and it is therefore on this 
eround that we recommend the volume 
before us, which contains some of the 
choicest. spectinens of the Coluinbian 
muse: but, notwithstanding the dili- 
gence of the editor, he has not been able 
to give the names of nore than five Aime- 
rican poets; namely, Pierpont, Pauld- 
ing, Dabney, Maxwell, and Bryant: 
for Eastburn was born in England, and, 
therefore, cannot strictly be classed 
among American poets, though he 
might have had letters of naturalization 
forthe purpose. All the other pieces 
in this volume are anonymous. 


The editor commences with the § Airs 
of Palestine,’ by John Pierpont, Esq. 
who is a faithful scholar in the school 
of Pope. There is considerable har- 
mony in his versification, and he is cons 
sidered the most correct of all the 
American poets. We detach one pas- 
save, descriptive of the birth of Christ: 


‘The night was moonless :—Judah’s shepherds 
kept 

Their starlight watch! their flocks around them 
slept. 

To heaven’s blue fields their wakeful eyes were 
turn’d, 

And to the fires that there eternal burn’d,. 

Those azure regions had been peopled lung 

With Fancy’s children, by the sons of song: 

And there, the simple shepherd, conning o’er 

His humble pittance of Chaldean lore, 

Saw, in the stillness of a starry night, 

The swan and eagle wing their silent flight ; 

And, fiom their spangled pinions, as they tlew, 

Vn Israel’s vales of verdure shower the dew : 

Saw there the brilliant gems, that nightly flare 

In the thin mist of Berenice’s hair ; 

Aud there, Bootes roll his lucid wain, 

On sparkling wheels, along the ethereal plain ; 

And there, the Pleiades, in tuneful gyre, 

Pursue for ever the star-studded lyre ; 

And there, with bickering lash, heaven’s cha- 
lioteer 

Urge round the Cynosure his bright carcer. 


pry 
W hile thus the shepherds wateh’d the host of 
” night, 
Jer heaven's blue concave flash’d a sudden 
light. 
Phe unrolling glory spread its folds divine 
“er the green hills and vales of Palestine ; 
J ! m4 
And lo! descending angels, hovering there, 
Suetch'd their loose wings, and in the purple 
air, 
— 0 er the sleepless guardians of the fold: — 
hen that high anthem, clear and strong and 
bold 
( ——— : 
On Wavy paths of trembling cther ran: 
Oty to God ;—benevolence to man ;— 
ss to the world :"—and in full! concert came, 
— silver tubes and harps of golden frame, 
1e loud and sweet response, whose choral 
Strains 
6 j red and languished on Judza’s plains. 
on living lamps, charm’d from their chambers 
blue, 
bE > othe 
<a ~ heavenly, from the skies withdrew : 
A all, but one, that hung ; ‘n’d ; 
fe ake a ; ng and burn’d alone, 
fas mild lustre over Bethlehem shone. 
hae be $s siges saw that orb afar, 
“OW 1 ‘ ished .—m tw ; 
hexunguished "twas salvation’s star.” 








‘The Backwoodsman,’ by J. K. 
Paulding, is the next poem, from which 
copious extracts are given. This gen- 
tleman ranks next to his friend, Mr. 
Washington Irving, inthe list of Ameri- 
can writers,though in their prose writings 
there is au immeasurable distance. Mr. 
Paulding is a stern democrat both in 
his politics and literature, and he de- 
lights in expressing himself boldly and 
carelessly, without paying too nice a re- 
card to the laws of taste and the canons 
of criticism : he, however, possesses great 
poetical feeling and a keen perception of 
the beauties of his native country. 
Some of his descriptions are very strik- 
ing and vivid. The story of the * Back- 
woodsman’ consisting of the adventures 
of a settler and his family, and merely 
adopted, as the author acknowledges, 
for the purpose of introducing, in an 
easy and natural way, a greater variety 
of scenery. The following account of 
a storm will be allowed to display great 
vigour and power of description :— 
‘A distant half-heard murmur caught the car, 
Each moment waxing louder and more near; 
A dark obscurity spread all around, 
And more than twilight seem’d to veil the 
ground ; 
While not a leaf, even of the aspen, stirr’d, 
And not asound, but that low moan, was heard. 
There is a moment when the boldest heat 
That would not stoop an inch to ’scape Death's 
dart, 
That never shrunk from certain danger here, 
Will quail and shiver with an ag*ush fear; 
*Tis when some unknown mischief hovers nigh, 
And Heav’n itself seems threat’ning from on 
high. 


‘Brave was our Basil, as became a man, 

Yet still his blood a little cooler ran, 

’*Twixt fear and wonder, at that murmur drear, 

That every moment wax’d more loud and near. 

The riddle soon was read—at last it came, 

And Nature trembled to her inmost frame 5 

The forest roar’d, the everlasting oak 

In writhing agonies the storm bespoke, 

The live leaves scatter’d wildly every where, 

Whirl’d round in madd‘ning circles in the air; 

The stoutest limbs were scatter’d all around, 

The stoutest trees a stouter master found, 

Crackling and crashing, down theythund ring go, 

And seem to crush the shrinking rocks below ; 

Then the thick rain in gathering torrents pour’d, 

Higher the river rose, and louder roar’d ; 

And on its dark, quick, eddying surface bore 

The gather'd spoils of earth along its shore ; 

While trees, that not an hour before had stood 

The lofty monarchs of the stately wood, 

Now whirling round and round with furious 
force, 

Dash ’gainst the rocks that break the torrent’s 
force, 

And shiver, like a reed by urchin broke 

Through idle mischief, or with heedless stroke ; 

A hundred cataracts, unkuown before, 

Rushidown the mountain’s side withfearful roar; 

And as with foaming fury down they go, 

Loose the firm rocks and thunder them below. 

Blue lightnings from the dark cloud’s bosom 
sprung, 

Like serpent menacing with forked tongue, 
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While many a sturdy oak that stiffly brav’d 
Tue threat’ning hurricane that round it rav'd, 
Shiver'd beneath its bright resistless flash, 
Came tumbling down amain with fearful crash. 
Air, Earth, and Skies, seem'd now to try thet 
pow’, 
And struggle for the mastery of the hour; 
Higher the waters rose, and blacker still, 
And threaten’d soon the narrow vale to fill.’ 
The third poem in the collection is a 
sprightly effusion, in the Beppo and 
Don Juan style, entitled * Fanny ;’ and 
it must be acknowledged that the Ame- 
rican poet has been very successful in 
catching the spirit of this species of 
composition, the great art of which 
seems to be, as the editor well observes, 
‘ to disappoint the feelings of the reader 
by a provoking mixture of the pathetic 
and the ludicrous, and by an equal 
confusion of imagery and expression,’ 
The story is a brief sketch of the history 
of Fanny’s futher, a New York mer- 
chant, whose commercial speculations 
ultimately proved unsuccessful. — It, 
however, contains satirical sketches of 
several prominent characters, authors 
and others, in America, The poem thus 
opens :— 
‘ Fanny was younger once than she is now, 
And prettier of course: I do not mean 
To say, that there are wrinkles on her brow 5 
Yet, to be candid, she is past eighteen— 
Perhaps past twenty—but the girl is shy 
About her age, and God forbid that I 


‘Should get myself in trouble by revealing 
A secret of this sort: I have too long 
Lov'd pretty women with a poet's feeling ; 
And when a boy, in day-dream and in song, 
Have knelt me down and worshipp’d them : 
alas ! 
They never thank’d me for *t—but let that pass. 


‘I’ve felt full many a heart-ache in my day, 
At the mere rustling of a muslin gown; 
And caught some dreadful colds, | blush to say, 
While shivering in the shade of beauty’s 
frown. 
They say her smiles are sunbeams—it may be— 
But never a sunbeam would she throw on me. 


‘ But Fanny’s is an eye that you may gaze on 
For half an hour, without the slightest bann : 
E’en when she wore her smiling summer face on, 
There was but little danger; and the charm 
That youth and weulth once gave, has bade 
farewell, 
Here is a sad sad tale—'tis mine its woes to tell. 


‘Her father kept, some fifteen years ago, 

A retail dry-good shop in Chatham Street, 
And nurs’d his little earnings, sure though slow, 
Till, having muster’d wherewithal to meet 
The gaze of the great world, he breath’d the air 
Of Pearl Street-—and se¢ up in Hanover Square — 

‘ Money is power,’ ‘tis said—I never tried ; 

For l’m a poet—and bank-notes to me 
Are curiosities, as closely eyed, 

Whene'er I get them, as a stone would be, 
Toss'd from the moon on Doctor Mitchill’s table, 
Or classic brick-bat from the tower of Babel.” 

After going over a hundred stanzas 
relating to Fanny’s father and several 
other persons, we meet with the fair he- 





roine again ; 
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*To lounge in graceful attitudes—Be star’d 
Upon, the while, by every fair one’s eye, 
And stare one’s self in turn; to be prepar'd 
To dart upon the frays, as swiftly by 
The dexterous Simon bears them, and to take 
One's share, at least, of coffee, cream, and cake, 


“Is now to be the ton. The pouting lip 

And sad upbraiding eye of the poor girl, 
Who hardly of her tea one drop can sip, 

Ere in the wild confusion, and the whirl 
And tumult of the hour, the good things vanish, 
Must now be disregarded. One must banish 


* Those antiquated feelings, that belong 
To feudal manners and a barbarous age. 
Time was—when woman “ pour’d her soul” in 
song, 
Phat all was hush’d around. 
age 
To deem a song, like bugle-tones in battle, 
A signal note, that bids each tongue’s artillery 
rattle. 


Tis now the 


“And, therefore, I have made Miss Fanny wait 
My leisure. She had chang’d, as you will 
see, as 
Much as her worthy sire, and made as great 
Proficiency in taste and high ideas. 
The careless smile of other days was gone 
And every gesture spoke ** gu’en dira-t-on ?” 
* She long had known that in her father’s coffers, 
And also to his credit in the banks, 
‘There was some cash; and, therefore, all the 
offers 
Made her, by gentlemen of the middle ranks, 
Of heart and hand, had spurn’d, as far beneath 
One whose high destiny it was to breathe, 


‘Ere long, the air of Broadway or Park- place 
And reign a fairy queen in fairy land ; 
Display in the gay dance her form of grace, 
Or touch with rounded arm and gloveless 
hand, 
Varp or piano :—Madame Catalani 
Forgot awhile, and every eye on Fanny. 


* And, in anticipation of that hour, 

Her star of hope—her paradise of thought, 
She'd had as many masters as the power 

Of riches could bestow ; and had been taught 
The thousand nameless graces that adorn 
The daughters of the wealthy and high born. 
€She had been noticed at some public placcs, 

(The Battery, and the balls of Mr. Whale,) 
For her’s was one of those attractive faces, 

That, when you gaze upon them, never fail 
To bid you look again; there was a beam, 

A lustre in her eye, that oft would seem 
A little like effrontery ; and vet 

My Fanny meant no harm ; her only aim 
Was but to be admired by all she met, 

And the free homage of the heart to claim 5 
And if she show’d too plainly this intention, 
Others have done the same—'twas not of her 

invention. 
‘She shone at every concert, where are bought 

Tickets, by all who wish them, for a dollar ; 
She patronis'd the Theatre, and thought 

That Wallack look’d extremely well in Rolla; 
She fell in love, as all the ladies do, 

With Mr. Simpson—talked as loudly, too, 


‘As any beauty of the highest grade, 
To the gay circle in the box beside her ; 
And when the pit—half vex’d and half afraid, 
With looks of smother’d indignation eyed her, 
She calmly met their gaze, and stood before ’em, 
Smiling at vulgar taste and mock decorum. 


‘And though by no means a Bas bleu,” she liad 
For literature a most becoming passion ; 


Had skimm’'d the latest novels, guod and bad, 

And read the Croakers, when they were in 

fashion, 
And Doctor Chalmers’ sermons of a Sunday, 
And Woodworth’s Cabinet, and the new Sal- 
magundi. 
‘She was among the first and warmest patrons 

Of G**#***'s conversaziones, where, 

In rainbow groups, our bright ey’d maids and 
matrons, 

On science bent, assemble ; to prepare 
Themselves for acting well, in life, their part 
As wives and mothers. There she learn’d by 

heart 
‘Words to the witches in Macbeth unknown. 

Hydraulics, hydrostatics, and pneuinatics, 
Dioptrics, optics, catoptricks, carbon, 

Chlorine, and iodine, and acrostatics 3 
Also,—why frogs, for want of air, expire, 

And how to set the Tappan sea on fire! 


*In all the modern languages she was 
Exceedingly well versed; and had devoted, 
To their attainment, far more time than has 
sy the best teachers Jately been allotted 5 
For she had taken lessons, twice a weck, 
For a full month in each; and she could speak 


French and Italian, equally as well 
As Chinese, Portugueze, or German; and, 
Whiat is still more surprising, she could spell 
Most of ourlongest English words, off hand ; 
Was quite familiar in Low Dutch and Spanish, 
And thought of studying modern Greck and 
Danish. 
‘She sang divinely: and in ® Love’s young 
Dream,” 
And “Fanny dearest,” 
Bride ;”” 
And every song, whose dear delightful theme 
Is **Love, still love,” had oft till midnight 
tried 
Her finest loftiest pigeon-wings of sound, 
Waking the very watchmen far around. 


and ** The Soldicr’s 


«For her pure taste in dress, I can appeal to 
Madame Bouquet and Monsieur Pardessus; 

She was, in short, a woman you might kueel to, 
If kneeling was in fashion; or if you 

Were wearied of your duns and single life, 

And wanted a few thousands and a wife.’ 


Mr. Dobney, a metaphysical poet, 
we pass over, and have only room for 
one short piece from Maxwell, entitled 


‘ HEART’S-EASE. 
‘There is a charming little flow’r, 
A charming flow’r it is ; 
The brightest gem in Flora’s bow’r, 
And sweet as beauty’s kiss. 
‘There is no fragrance in its sigh, 
To tempt the busy bee ; 
In doesn’t please the butterfly, 
But it is dear to me. 


‘I love to see the little thing, 
When morning paints the skies, 

Before the lark is on the wing, 
Open its sparkling eyes. 


‘Then bright and fresh with shining dew, 
It glitters to the ray, 
With triple spots of various hue, 
So fancifully gay. 
‘This isthe flow’r that I will wear, 
That girls may cease to tease ; 
Jts name is music to my ear.— 
What is it called ?—Heart’s-Ease. 
The * Ages,’ by Bryant, 1s a mas- 
‘terly sketch, and displays the marks of 





‘ 
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aneminently poetical mind; and Insome 


of his other pieces there is 
and sabia. a a emity 

* Yamoyden,’ by Eastburn we he 
ticed in our review of Dr, Draken 
Evenings in Autumn; andthe fagitive 
pieces we must pass over at present 
though we shall, perhaps, insert one or 
two of them in our * Americana.’ In 
the mean time, we strongly recommend 
this little volume to all lovers of poetry 
as Containing some pieces of exquisite 
beauty, and giving a good view of Ame. 
rican poetry in general, 

+> > re 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BRITIS 
COLONY AT SIERRA LEONE, 
By Sir George R. Collier, Bart.* 

IN offering some remarks on the pre- 
sent condition of the settlements, I shal] 
commence with Sierra Leone, considering 
that the most important under the imme. 
diate control of his Majesty’s government 

upon the coast of Western Africa. 

The public buildings have not advanced 
so rapidly as, | believe, had been expect. 
ed; but it is nevertheless gratifying to 
observe that the roads in the neighbour- 
hood of Free ‘Town and those in the 
mountains have been much improved, 
and that the bridges have been construct- 
ed of more durable materials than hereto- 
fore; considerably more ground has been 
cleared in the environs of the mountains; 
numerous stone and brick houses are sup- 
plying the places of the former wooden 
habitations in Free Town; population in- 
creases, and British adventurers shew less 
dread of the climate and pestilential va- 
pours from the surrounding creeks. Yet, 
as in all other tropical climates, one sea- 
son frequently occasions more mortality 
than another, without any sufficient cause 
appearing. The streets of Free Town 
are, however, as much over-run with grass 
and indigo as formerly ,—a great evil, and 
to be remedied only by the most positive 
municipal regulations. Some trees, It 
is true, have been felled within the town, 
but, unluckily, almost those only which 
should have been preserved, being full- 
grown pullam (silk cotton) trees, protect- 
ing by their shade the little ravine neat 
the fish-market, in which a spring of pure 
and excellent water is fed and issues, be- 
ing the sole supply of the town, and appli- 
cable to the use of the shipping. Under 
wood will probably shoot up where - 
lofty trees stood, and protection to t : 
spring in this spot will be thus afforde’ 
—Underwood, however, 18 injurious : 
health, while tall, magnificent, tull-grom 
trees, allowing a free circulation wry 
their branches, offer a salubrious shade e 
the extreme heat of a tropical sud, age 
out the danger of collecting miasmata 


. ’ ‘olliet 

* From a Report made by Sut Mies. Bt ott 

to the Admiralty, dated 27 Dec. 1S . ae 
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those noxious vapours arising from the 
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hey y dews ol Africa. 
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ragement hitherto shown shall becontinu- 


But as these trees, 'ed to the British merchant, no reason ap- 


their late situation really valuable, are! pears to me why this colony shall not, in 
i eh . ° } - 


now destroyed, it is to be regretted that 
so many others, in thetown, of low growth, 
ajording no advantage, are still suffered 
to remain, serving only to increase the 
damps, and thus prove of injury to health. 


‘The population of Free ‘Vown is rapidly 


‘creasing, and, as an ample supply of 
fresh water must, in a dry season in such 
+ climate, ever be an object of the utmost 
value—to secure this, I would suggest the 
laving of iron pipes from the hills, when 
the supply of water from the great fall in 
the mountains, might be easily conducted 
to the north part of the town ; and this ob- 
iect could be etlected at a small expense. 

With the increase of population, build- 
ings, and commerce (as [ believe in most 
other parts of the world), theft has in- 
creased also, and is the subject of com- 
laint generally by the better class of in- 
habitants; and I am aware that much of 
this evil may be justly attributed to the 
crews of the slave vessels brought te Sierra 
|.econe for adjudication. ‘These men are, 
beyond all question, from the captain to 
the cabin-boy, the vilest and most de- 
praved class of human beings; in my be- 
lief, there is not a crime they consider 
one, and therefore, whenever a prospect 
of robbery with impunity offers, [ can 
have no doubt any one of the crew ofa 
slave vessel would never for a moment he- 
sitate. Some plan of security should, in 
common justice to the inhabitants of Sierra 
Leone, be found against the depredations 
of these most worthless wretches; and, 
during the time of their remaining at the 
colony, they should not be permitted to 
wander where they choose, 

The Kron men, who occasionally arrive 
at Sierra Leone, are also said to be the 
perpetrators of many thefts; but I never 
saw a more honest race of people than 
those | have had in the Tartar, and know 
wot of a solitary instance of loss by the 
means of one of them. It is true, the 
head man of each party becomes responsi- 
ble whilst on board ship for the good con- 
duct of the rest, and though this cannot 
be on shore, where they are so numerous, 
I would propose that every Kron man em- 
ployed on shore, when detected of rob- 
bery or other crime, that, instead of pri- 
son continement, he be branded on the 
arm with the word © Thief,’ removed from 
the colony, and not permitted to return. 
A very few of such examples would do 
wore wu the suppression of theft by the 

fon men than all the existing modes of 
Punishment. In all the British colonies, 
Persons of every description are required 
i ~ of their intention to leave 
— + Kron men could not be expected 
" do this, but they might, on leaving the 
colony of Sierra Leone, present them- 
which bes ~~ collector of the customs, 
oa, br ( check the practice of leav- 

g Olony clandestinely. 

Upon the whole, Sierra Leone may be 
said to be improving, and, if the encou- 


the course of time, amply repay anviety 


-and care, and the expense so liberally be- 


stowed by the mother country. 
very year some new prospect of im- 


| provement opens to the view of the mer- 





chant: an jutercourse with the interior of 
Africa now fairly promises ultimate suc: 
cess, and which must be productive of be- 
nefit to Great Britain; and it may be even 


expected, some vears hence, caravans shall 

















resort to the neighbourhood of Porto Logo 
(on a branch of the Sierra Leone) to con- 
vey articles of British manufacture into 
the very interior of the continent of Africa. 

‘Lhe late salutary measure of possessing 
ourselves by purchase of the right to the 
little cluster of islands, named Bananas, 
close to Cape Shilling, is one from which 
the best possible good must arise, if pro- 
perly maintained. ‘The clearing of these 
islands has only commenced: the situa- 
tion of them commands the coast laying 
within them and Cape Mana, and _ their 


| importance to the prosperity of the British 


colony may be of the first consideration. 
The Isles de Loss, which mark the 
northern boundary of the Sierra Leone 
colony (for I view the River Gambia as 
distinct), do not, at present, appearto have 


increased in trade since the first year of 


my arrival, but they are admirably placed 
forthe ultimate purposes of the general 
establishment; and the late disputed right 
to our lawful’ possession of them by the 
natives on the neighbouring shore, it might 
be desirable to put at rest for ever, more 
especially as this could be effected at the 
cost only of a few hundreds of pounds. 

‘The natives, from this part of the coast, 
extending to the Sierra Leone river, are a 
mixture of Mahomedans and Pagans, a 
circumstance to be regretted, as checking 
civilization and improvement, the ceremo- 
nies of the Mahomedans being received 
by the Pagans with the greatest respect, 
and becoming the more attractive as ap- 
pearing only an Improvement upon their 
own Customs. 
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Original Communications. 
Sis W. CONGREVE anno HIS BANK 
NOTES DEFENDED. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sirn,—As the artist who has had the 
henour to be employed by Sir William 
Congreve in executing the compound 
plates of his invention, forthe perfection 
of printing in colours, with a view to 
the prevention of forgery, | feel called 
upon to notice an article which appears 
ed in your paper of the 4th May, and 
trust to your impartiality for the inser- 

tion of this communication. 

I am not induced to this by the at- 
tack made upon Sir Wailham Con- 
greve, illiberal as itis; for he stands 
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far above all imputation of plagiarism : 
my object is to vindicatea plan to which, 
under the patronage of that gentleman, 
[ have now devoted upwards of three 
years of constant application, from the 
imputation of easy imitation thus cast 
upou my work by the jealousy of a 
rival artist, Mr. Perkins. I am anxi- 
ous, also, to undeceive a very worthy 
man, Mr. Bewick, of Newcastle, whose 
words have been very unfairly quoted 
aud garbled by Mr. Perkins, but who, 
when these pages meet his eye, will, L 
am convinced, find himself completely 
mistaken in supposipg that Sir William 
Covgreve’s invention (for so [ will call 
it, having witnessed its progress,) is any 
way borrowed from hin, 

Sir William Congreve's plan is an 
engraving on a double or treble brass 
plate, curiously united in filagree work, 
to print in two or more colours at oue 
single impression. Mr. Bewick states 
the security of his own plan to consist 
in borders to bank notes, printed from 
wood-cuts or blocks, and, doubtless, 
only inone colour, or Mr. Bewick would, 
of course, have specified this, which is 
so distinguishing and important a fea- 
ture in the plan. These compound 
plates were first employed at the Ex- 
cise Office for the protection of the new 
duty, then just lid upon paper, and 
were subsequently adopted at the Stamp 
Office for the better security of the 
stamp duties, and collaterally, in its 
application to country bank notes, as 
giving additional security against for- 
gery. I repeat, moreover, that the first 
application of Sir William Congreve’s 
invention was not to the stamping of 
country bank notes ; but, even if it had 
been, the merit of it would not have 
consisted in the mere substitution of a 
printed stamp for a blank stamp; but 
in the peculiarity of the stamp itself, 
thus introduced by the compound 
plate, as in fact half the stamps used 
in the Stamp Office were printed stamps 
from the beginning: nor will it, [ am 
confident, be loug ere the peculiar 
value of this coloured stamp will be 
duly appreciated by the public, what- 
ever doubts may have been attempted 
to be thrown upon it, as I have already 
observed, by the jealousy of rival ar- 
tists ; and, indeed, the very forgery of it 
that has lately been attempted, is the 
best proof of its value, the colour hav- 
ing been so badly introduced in the 
imitation that detection was certain and 
immediate. 

Neither is the claim which Mr. Be- 
wick has preferred in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine less in its favour, since he would 
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hardly claim that which he did not ap- 
prove. We find him, accordingly, be- 
stiowing the highest praise upon the 
specimens that were published in the 
Repertory of Arts, though Mr. Per- 
kins has thought fit to suppress this 
approbation in his garbled quotations. 

' Mr. Bewick is, indeed, too good an 
artist and too candid a man, after tak- 
ing credit for the security of surface 
printing in one colour, which was his 
own proposition, not to admit it when 
combined with the additional difficual- 
tics arising from the perfect register of 
colour in the compound plate, which is 
the essence of Sir William Congreve’s 
plan; and we shall now see whether 
Mr. Perkins, if he has any pretensions 
to either of these characters, can resist 
this same sort of admission. I pledge 
myself, therefore, in the next or the fol- 
lowing Repertory of Arts, to produce, 
in the most perfect register of colours, 
a variety of the most complicated of 
Mr. Perkins’s engine-work patterns, on 
the security of which he so much insists, 
and without which, indeed, he will al- 
low no security to any other plan; and 
I will then ask him, as a final settle- 
ment of the account of comparative se- 
--eurity between us, whether, if these 
patterns are so super-excellent in mere 
black and white, they are not still bet- 
terin different colours? that is, whe- 
ther, if the forger finds so great a diffi- 
culty in producing them in one colour, 
he will not find them still more difficult 
to imitate in two? He cannot deny so 
self-evident a proposition ; uo man can 
so completely stultify himself as to de- 
ny it, 
this is no empty boast—the thing is 
done, Sir William Congreve, urged 
by the continued and unhandsome at- 
tacks made upon him, having lately 
extended the powers of the instrument 
which I employ, for the purpose of 
bringing the question to this issue. It 
is not that the engine in my possession 
will not produce a variety of patterns, 
differing from those of the Americans, 
quite as difficult as their’s, or even still 
more so, but that, by thus using their 
own patterus on the present occasion 
these gentlemen are left in a dilemma 
from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves. 

They bave indeed denied that any 
one possessed the secret of producing 
these figures but themselves ; it is even 
said that they offered a reward of a 
thousand pounds toany one who could 
do it; L might, therefore, fairly enough 
claim this reward, but I do not wish to 
be too hard upon them. 


Mr. Perkins may rely upon it 











| One circumstance more, however, I 
must add,—that the public have yet to 
be told, that by the compound plate, 
they may have this so greatly enhanced 
security, at least two hundred per ceut. 
cheaper than Mr. Perkins can give it 
to them. And [am accordingly pre- 
pared to prod.ice these notes, with eve- 
ry variety of pattern that has ever been 
seen, and with many still more intri- 
cate figures, that have never been seen, 
for two guineas per thousand, the best 
bank note paper included, and with- 
out any charge for plates ; so that the 
country bankers may be able to afford 
coutinually to renew their notes, aud 
thus obtain, in all respects, a better se- 
curity at a much cheaper rate. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Roperr DRanston. 
= 
THE ASTRONOMY OF THE AN- 
CIENTS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—I hope you will have the good- 
ness to vive publicity to the following 
observations on the ideas which the an- 
cients entertained of astronomy; by 
which you will oblige 

Your constant correspondent, 
April 2, 1822. LABIENUS. 

The mythology of the ancients had, 
without doubt, a great influence on all 
their studies; their ideas of natural 
history, medicine, geography, &c. 
afford a thousand examples to prove 
the truth of this assertion. Lllowever, 
none of their sciences was so insepara- 
ble from their superstition as astrono- 
my. Hence that universal system, in 
which we trace the perfection of the 
Deity, to them seemed endowed with 
active life and superior mental facul- 
ties; the ethereal bodies, which roll in 
the boundless ocean of space, were 
their gods, on whom their fate depend- 
el, whom they invoked as the wit- 
nesses of all actions, and adored as the 
disposers of all events. This religion 
was not confined to Greece or Rome; 
the ancient Persians also adored the 
stars. See Herodotus Halicarnasseus, 
lib. I. p. 56; Strabo, lib. XV. p. 697 ; 
Diogenes Luértius, lib. I. p. 4. 

As they considered the heavenly 
elobes as animated and rational beings, 
it is no wonder that they explained as- 
tronomical facts by mythological tales, 
e. g. the change of day and night 
(which we ascribe to the circumvolu- 
tion of the earth,) 
Apollo and Thetis, the sun, and the 
sea. But, as the motion of those ethe- 
real bodies were, according to their 





by the amours of 
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opinion, dependent on their own will 
no wonder that they thouvht thein tae 
riable and irregular, Thus Apollo 
may, If terrthed by any dreadful sight 
quicken his pace and shorten the ee: 
€ Quo, terrarum superdimque parens, * 
Cujus adoitus noctis opacae 
Decus omne fugit, quo vertis iter, 
Medioque diem perdis Olympo” 
Or some pleasing sight may fix his at- 
tention, and make him unwilling to 
quit the skies;— 
HeAsoyv O AKL pAUVT Borris ToTyee Hen 
ILspbev, im’ "wascevoss coms minute vera Say 
H. &. 240, 
But erroneous as their ideas were on 
many subjects of astronomy, on many 
others they were equally just and sub- 
lime. Thus, they did not consider the 
sun as a great lamp, suspended for the 
suke of man alone; but thought that 
many other heavenly bodies thence de- 
rive light and heat :— 
H:Aso6 0’ ayogouTe ALT WY WECLAYAALL Asayny 
Ouzayoy Es TOAURHAXKOYy Soy" a savatoure Darin 
Kas Syntocs Boros ims Cesdweoy aeoveny, 
Odyss. T. 1—3. 
Now we know from the preceding, that 
the immortals were the heavenly bo- 
dies; therefore it appears that Homer 
believed that other bodies beside the 
earth received their light from the sun. 
Further, the word a5 or Qows (signify- 
ing light) is also used for bliss, @ proof 
how well they knew that we are indebt- 
ed to the sun for more blessings than 
mere hight :— 
Tw tv x8¢76 Dows, ov Asirsyin ToAEU01% 
H, O. 749. 


Ortginal Poctryp. 
THE BATTLE. 

THE armies meet; dread Goubts infest, 
And chill the hardiest soldier’s breast: 
How soon to fight, mayhap to die, 
E’en in the lap of victory! . 
The thought appals—soon, soon it flies; 
Glory commands—the foe defies— 
The warriors rush, by warriors led,— 
Hear, hear the dying—view the dead! 








In carnage pass’d the eve away, 

On horrors dawn’d the rising day— 

The slaughter'd fill the reeking plain, 
The conquering, conquer’d, now complain. 
There ever lies, for ever perish’d, 
Souls nobly great and dearly cherish d. 

A truce to arms ! friends, foes attend 

To recognize cach fallen friend. 


Impatient relatives, afar . 

From monstrous murder—sturing wal, 
In horrible suspense await 

To learn each tender kinsman s fate : 
The rumour spreads the battle soer— 
Brave thousands fought, to fight no more - 
Brave thousands bleeding, groaning, cry 
To see their native homes, and die: 


The blood-enroll’d gazette appearsy— 
Alas, the hopes, the doubts, the fears a 
Oh, whence that shriek? my son 1S Si¢" 
The mother cries, With madd’ping pau: 
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pene as ancien aout ———— 


: ' 
My husband's kill’d! my dear! my life! 
Eaxchums the fe mntic widow'd wife; 
Or father comes! the childien deem 
She hears, and answers with a sercam. 


From the fair hand, by which twas guided, 
The lover's pen unconscious glided ; 

Sbe snatch’d it, while her heart was burning, 
To haste her lover's safe returning ; _— 

It dropt, when se was doom’‘d to hear, 

Her lover stretch’d upon the bicr! 

Her latest reason dwelt on love— 

Sie lives—her reason dwells above. 


Fall many a mighty hero fell, 

Aud bade the warring world farewell ; 

Left on the earth, from which they parted, 
Friends, loving y change less, broken-hearted. 
But peace to war ’s horrific sounds, 

The more remembcr'd, more it wounds ; 

May only those, "midst slaughtering rattle, 
Heuce perish who provoke the battle. E. B. 


BOSE OALEF EL LOFELLAILP ELE PELDELEALELE LEAP EEMCE LED 


THE ANGUISH OF DENIAL. 
Too well exalted bosoms know. 
That sued-for favours ne’er bestow 
A joy so great, as keen the grief 
To supplicate and need relief. 
However mild the balm applied, 
However dear the person tried, 
The mildest balsam is too rough, 
The dearest friend not dear enuugh, 
To pacify a wound so deep, 
And lull the suppliant’s thoughts to sleep. 
Then, ali! how wretched such must be 
To ask in vain for sympathy. E. B. 
PIIL AIPAC LEPELE PEPE PEL PDEEL ELL OLEL ELEC VEFECUGERS 


DELUSION. 
Ox, ne’er can I the days forget 
Wheu blest, without a cause to fret, 
{ talk’d in school-boy shining hours 
Of present buds and future flow'rs ; ; 
Big with the harvest in my lind 
Of every favourite richest fruit, 
Though still untouch’d reaain’d the land, 
Whence choaking tares were doom’d to shoot. 


But time has taught me what my youth 
Could never reconcile to truth— 
What I deem’d vainest, madly vain, 
Ofallthe phantoms of the brain; 
That I, by happier fate forsaken, 
From bliss to anguish might awaken. 
Wet [ have suffer’d, suffer still, 
And find that pov erty ’s a curse 3 
{learn how weak’s the mightiest will, 
How great, how little is a purse. 


E. B. 
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Sine Arts. 

THE ROY AL ACADEMY. 
‘Through the dank, and thr ugh the dry— 
Through the solid, aud the void.’— 

JOANNA BAlLLiz, Ethwald, p. 1. 
On Monday week were opened to the 
public, the exhibition rooms of the 
Roy: al Acade ‘my: that exhibition, whi- 
ther come the country cousins of both 
sexes, to express their astonishment at 


every thing ; the lady of fashion to lisp | 


her delight at every thing, except the 
crowded rooms, in which, nevertheless, 
she glories: the ignoramus, to admire 
all he sees, aud the amateur to see all 
he admires ; the artist to judge and to 











clive - and the connoisseur to aden 
and to approve, Such ave the com- 
pany who yearly throng the stair-case 
of Somerset House; nor was the throng, 
on the present occasion, deficient in any 
of the above- mentioned classes; the 
unskilled were as clamorous, and the 
skilled as disappointed,—the gentlemen 
as fatigued, and the ladies as pretty and 
as tiresome as ever: and, so closely 
were the best pictures (which were in- 
deed 

‘Like angels’ visits, few and fur between)’ 
hesieged, that it seemed as if they were 
likely to be damaged by the varied and 
mingled breaths ‘of their admirers, as 
much as ever the Cartoons have been 
by the silent corruption of ages; and 
it seemed to me that the Academy 
would do wisely to request the compa- 
ny to leave their noses below, as well 
as their parasols and walking-sticks, 
The historical class of narrative paint- 
ing is, indeed, but a barren desart 
among us, to judge from the generality 
of our public exhibitions ; there ure, 
however, some—and but some—refr esh- 
ing exceptions to be found in this year’s 
catalogue; though, upon seeing the 
numberof fine subjects there recounted, 
and upon recollecting the comparative 
rarity of those to which justice has been 
done, we should almost be inelined to 
consider this branch of the art already 
hastening to its decline, before we had 
perceived its arrival at the zenith. 
R. Westall’s ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ 
No. 18, might individually contradict 
this assertion ; full of life and gorgeous 
loveliness, the magical pencil of the 
painter seems, in this piece, to have 
called forth the very soul of love and 
beauty. 

Ol! Mister Westall, Mister West- 
all oh! Pygmalion grew enamoured 
of the cold and unearthly looking mar- 
ble, which his own art ‘had chisselled 
into animation: but you,—I have not 
yet seen in the newspapers any para- 
graph of your falling head over ears in 
love with that Pysche of your's; that 
sylph-like and rich and roseate embo- 
dying of spiritual beauty and spiritual 
expression; that transparent and breath- 
ing shrine of all the perfection which 
poets have attributed to woman, But 
Pygmalion lived under the glowing 
tt of a Syrian sky, and Mr. Wes- 
tall under the drizzling one of an 
tnglish November, and this makes all 
the ‘difference; this only can account 
for his introducing his Psyche into the 
Exhibition reom of Somerset House ; : 
where, if wishes were what they were in 
Pygmalion’s time, he would not find 
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her at the ead of the month. I should 
nave thought the artist had in his eye, 
at the time of his employment on this 
piece, that beautiful fragment of Mu- 
sueus, 1n his Hero and Leander, so well 
known to the lovers of true poetry: and 
of which [ venture to attempt a trans- 
lation :— 
She meanwhile, the maiden, ascended the fane 
of the goddess, 
While, from her forehead flashed forth the dane- 
ing lightnings of beauty : 
While her snowy cheeks with a fvint clear flush 
were elmpurpled, 
High on their topmost round ; 
tinted rose of the summer, 
Which from her leaves looks forth the delicate 
hue of its whiteness, 
Tinged with a reddening shade: or chance ye 
might have imagin’d 
Blush’d on her maiden form a blossoming mea- 
aow of roses. 
Such was the tint of her crimsoning skin, and, 
on as she glided, 
Shone the roseate hne of the white-vested maid 
o'er her ancles. 
This painting is, on the whole, a beau- 
tiful specimen of composition, contour, 
chiaroscuro, and colouring ; in the last 
point itis a witching exemplification of 
the success we may expect from the 
newl y-discovered imitation of the Vene- 
tian school, the principles of which 
have, Il believe, been resorted to in this 
instance. I would, however, wish to 
make one remark upon the figure of the 
Cupid, which strikes me as too boyish : 
the ancients did not, at least in their 
desigus alter this story, conceive them- 
selves bound to abide by his puerility ; 
witness the justly celebrated groupe in 
the capitol. 

‘The Hunt of Calydon,’ No, 128, 
by Hilton, is a fine addition to his 
fame, and will do honor even to the 
painter of © Nature and her Chil- 
dren.” The anatomy of the principal 
tigure, Meleager, is chastely and cor- 
rectly delineated ; and the composition 
is ina grand and spirited style of art. 
To have come up to the interest of the 
original poet from whom we have the 
story, —the figure of Atalanta should 
have told its tale more prominently :— 
As it is, Meleager is a mere hunter, 
and the lady would be overlooked, were 
we not aware of the necessity of her 
presence, Northcote takes a high 


like the two 


' ground in our view of the art this van, 


from bis * Burial of Christ,’ a subject 
so well adapted for his peculiar powers, 
that it 1s hardly necessary to mention 
his complete success. Of his other 
piece, ‘ Bridget Plantagenet entrusted 
to the Prioress of Dartford,’ I am not 
disposed to think so highly ; though 
the execution is in some parts delicate. 
There is a want of delicacy tn his flesh 
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tints, when he aims at delicacy of com- 
plexions, which is apt to give a cold and 
model-like appearance to his female 
faces, so much so as to realize Shaks- 
peare’s expression :— 

* Men are but gilded loam or painted clay.’ 
And this defect is particularly visible in 
the composition of which L am now 
speaking. Howard has added to our 
pleasure by a number of pictures, re- 
plete with his usual virtues and defects. 
This * Caliban,’ No. 76, and his * Ariel 
in the Pine,’ No. 72, with his * Man- 
fred and the Witch of the Alps,’ No. 
108, are those most creditable to his 
genius, or rather to his judgment. The 
* Gazette,’ by Farrier, No. 9, unobtru- 
sive as it is, entitles its author to a 
yreater share of public favour, or rather 
publhe admiration, than, to judge from 
the retiring character of his works, he 
has hitherto enjoyed. Celebrity will 
always repay itself by the confidence it 
tufuses into its object ; and I am much 
mistaken if Mr. Farrier’s talents are 
not such as to animate pathetic works, 
which willdo honourto English art. He 
who can look upon these few inches of 
canvass and not feel the genius of the 
artist, can know but little of the art he 
professes to admire; and he who can 
look upon it without a tearin his eye to 
acknowledge the pathos of the painter, 
deserves to be condemned to know as 
little. Of Stothard’s ¢ Bacchante asleep,’ 
the reader wall form a high opinion, 
when he learns that it combines all his 
exellencies, with few—almost none—of 
his faults: character without exage¢e- 
ration, a lively decision, though not a 
credulity of colour; with that which 
pervades the works of this great, though 
eccentric artist, a classical, yet living 
purity of contour, There is much less 
glitter, and as much brilliancy, as | 
remember in any of bis former produc- 
tions ; together with a greater harmony 
of tint, and a purer judgment in the 
inanagement of his light and shade, 

The ‘ Field of the cloth of gold,’ 
by Stephanoff, is one of the many by 
this artist which makes one wonder he 
does not employ his talents on a larger 
scale. His peculiar degree of finish 
and correctness, yet roughness of exe. 
cution, as well as the nature of the sub- 
jects he seeims to delight in, are not 
fitted for the close polish which a fas- 
tidious taste requires in pieces of the 
size he usually produces ; while, joined 
to the richness and luxuriance of his 
fancy, and his partiality for gorgeous 
and extended effects, they would appear 
transcendent if more widely exercis- 
ed. I donot wish painting by theacre,’ 








yet the peculiarities of genius should 
find and animate their peculiar sphere. 

Cooper's pictures this year are excel- 
lent; spirited, characteristic, and pe- 
culiarly human (thoagh, perhaps, not 
heroic) as isthe desigu; these qualities 
are set off by an unobtrusive polish in 
the execution, and an unfatiguing cor- 
rectness in the detail and in the ani- 
mal portraiture, which places him ona 
level with the first and finest masters 
of this style. §The Battle of Strigo- 
nium,’ No, 120, is rich in these varicé@l 
excellencies. ‘There is a piece by T. 
G. Wainwright, which bears the title 
of * Paris in Helen’s Chamber,’ No. 
240, purporting to be from Homer, as 
appears by a line quoted (or misquot- 
ed) from that great poem. The paint- 
er, however, seems to have taken his 
idea of the manners of the heroic ages 
from Don Juan, rather than from the 
Iliad, and is almost as like one as the 
other, being as void of the luscious vo- 
luptuousnesss of the former as of the 
dignified majesty of the latter. We 
may recollect that, however the great 
Italian masters may haveallowed them- 
selves to not in luxurious indelicacy in 
some of their paintings, in no one work 
of their’s of value is there visible that 
supererogatory coarseness which we 
meet with here. Had there been a 
spark of beauty in the composition, an 
atom of allurement in the execution, 
we night have imagined that one of the 


painters of Herculaneum, some of 


whose disgusting works still remain, 
had arisen fromthe ruin, which his own 
pampering of the Grecian effeminacy 
and rank licentiousness of that demo- 
ralized and devoted city had called 
down, j 
that of Fuseli, and although— 

‘ln that dread circle none dare walk but he,’ 


[ yet never saw an imitation more 
grossly deficient or more ridiculously 
misapplied: by the by, we miss Fu- 
seli very much this year.—* Cupid on 
the Ganges,’ by H. W. Pickersgill, 
No. 244, an improvement upon Etty’s 
style, is well worthy of the illustrated 
lines from Lalla Rookh. Singleton 
has some fine things, particularly bis 
‘Valentine,’ No, 354, from the Gentle- 
men of Verona. Gaudy’s ‘ Fugitives,’ 
No. 350, issublime. ‘The Christians 
in the Enchanted Wood,’ from Tasso, 
No. 513, by R. Seymour, is an effec- 
tive and poetical sketch. If this artist 
can follow up the ideas of a genius like 
his by an execution proportionate to 
that here displayed, let Mr. Martin 
look to it; his boasted autocracy over 
the dominion of light is passed away ; 


The stvle is an imitation of 


La 
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| he must admit a rival, or—hang his 


self. C. A. Moncx. 
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Che Drama. 


Drury Lane THeatre.—On Wey. 
nesday evening this theatre was honour. 
ed with a royal visit, his Majesty hay. 
ing commanded the opera of the Sev, 
of Belgrade and the farce of Monsiew 
Tonson. Preparations for receiving his 
Majesty were made with great liberality 
by Mr. Elliston, The private box oy 
the right of the stage was elegantly 
fitted up. It was lined with white silk, 
fluted with crimson; the front was of 
light blue yround, with ornaments rich- 
ly gilded. Crimson velvet draperies, 
with gold fringe, were suspended from 
the top, and surmounted by a splendid 
coronet. 

At an early hour in the afternoon, 
the avenues leading to the theatre be- 
caine in a bustle, and, in order to pr- 
vent extreme pressure, directions were 
given for opening the doors somewhat 
before the usual hour; a rush ensued, 
aud every unengaged seat in the boxes, 
with all of the pit and gallery, were at 
once filled. Several persons were ac- 
commodated with seats 1n the orchestra, 

His Majesty entered the royal box 
precisely at seven o'clock, attended by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
and the great oflicers of state. In an 
instant, the whole audience rose simul- 
taneously, and the shout for some st- 
conds was deafening; whilst hats and 
handkerchiefs innumerable were waved 
in every direction, His Majesty ad 
vanced immediately to the front of the 
box, and bowed repeatedly during this 
scene of enthusiasm. When it had a 
little subsided, the whole of the per 
formers caine forward, with Mr, Ellis- 
ton at their head, and sang ‘ God save 
the King’—his Majesty and attendants 
still standing, and the audience joing 
heartily in the chorus, At its close it 
was rapturously encored. 

The opera of the Siege of Belgract 
then commenced, and Braham was, 
perhaps, never more happy in the ” 
raskier than on this evening. The sovzs 
‘ My heart with love is beating,’ he a 
with such exquisite pathos, that, at i's 
close, reiterated shouts of bravo '™ 
sounded from all parts of the house ; 
and, although this was perhaps — 
what indecorous in the presence of ae 
jesty, thus to forestal ‘its peng 
the King felt the justice of oe pt oa 
voice, and joied in applauding 
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Vestris were 1D admirable voice as Ca- 
therine and Lilla, and his Majesty and 
his roval brother joined an the eeneral 
and well merited applause which their 
efforts excited. At the close of the 
play, God save the King was again 
sung and even again encored ; but Rule 
Britannia was substituted, and adiira- 
bly sung by Mr. Braham, Madame 
Vestris, and Miss Forde. Moncrieff’s 
langhable farce of Monsieur an 
followed ; and the miseries of the poor 
French barber, so admirably exhibited 
by Gattie, appeared to afford great 
amusement in the royal box. His "Ma- 
jesty remained during the whole of the 
entertainments, 

On Monday, Mr. Kean played Ham- 
let to Miss P. Glover’s Ophelia. Ham- 
let isnot one of Mr. Kean’s characters, 
but he certainly performed it much 
better on this occasion than we ever saw 
him. In the energetic parts he left 
nothing to be wished—the terrific pas- 
sions are always at his will, and herules 

them with acknowledged mastery; but 
he was deficient in that meditative 
calmness and melancholy which so 
strongly pervade the character of Ham- 
let. Inthe play-scene his acting was 
inimitable. Miss Glover’s Ophelia was 
rather a chaste than a cultivated per- 
formance; it was, however, avery pleas- 
ing one, and didi her much credit. Mr. 
Cooper’s Ghost was excellent; his pe- 
culiar voice, which so often injures 
him, here made the amende honorable, 
and did him infinite service.x—We are 
happy to say that this theatre has last 
week had to boast of a succession of 
good audiences, 

Covent Garpnen.—On Saturday 
night, a new operatic play, from the 
pen of * George Colman the Younger 
Was produced. at this theatre. At new 
play by a gentleman so pleasingly iden- 
tified with the stage as the author of 
‘John Bull,’ could bot fail of setting the 
whole play-going world azo} “and 
hence we saw a very crow ded eadic nce, 
anong whom wasa due portion of cr- 
tics, “The play isentitled The Law of 
Java, and is founded on the tradition- 
ary tales of the fatal effects of the U pas 
Tree, celebrated by the muse of Dar- 
win, and affirmed by so many writers, 
votil exploded by Sir Thomas Raftles, 
in his valuable work on Java. The 


following are the principal dramatis 
personae :— 


qumperer of Java 


Mr. Abbott. 


ow .6 2. o-o 


agi Rae @aseccccece Ble. eerie. 

Ntdaya- 2s eseeee eens Mr. Young. 
lajor Von Glozen Tee 8 2 Fawcett. 
rzinga 


Mr. Yates. 


Hans Gavelt Mr. Jones. 





Pengoose ............ Mr. Liston. 
Zaide ao ae oe ee Miss M. Tree. 
Nourjadee Miss Stephens. 
We now give an outline of the story : 
A gang of pirates make a descent upon 

the habitation of Parbaya, an islander in 


the Indian seas, murder his child, and 
carry olf his beloved Zaide to the harem 


of the Emperor of Java, who purchases 

herasa slave. Iler beauty captivates his 
heart, and he is, of course, a cruel and re- 

lentless lover. The fafthful Indian repels 
his advances, and her husband at last dis- 
covers the place of her confinement, and, 
in gaining the window of her apartment, 

is detected and conv eyed before the em- 
peror. The punishment awarded to his 
offence is that of fetching the poison of 
the Upas from the tree. ‘This, according 
to the fable, was the manner in which the 
poison was obtained for the arrows of the 
soldiers. Criminals were doomed to make 
the attempt, and upon the state of the 
winds and the degree of pestilential va- 
pour exhaled by the tree depended their 
safety. About one in twenty was said to 
return uninjured, A corps of Dutch Kast 
Indian troops are, at this period, in posses- 
sion of the island, and the protectors of 
the native government. ‘They are com- 
manded by Major Von Glozen, whose 
nephew, Hans Gayvelt, is entrusted with 
the custody of Parbaya, previous to his 
journey in quest of the poison tree. Zaide 
has been thrown into prison upon the dis- 
covery of her husband’s attempt, but, 

through the good offices of her friend, 
Nourjade e, {(another slave in the harem,) 
and the humanity of Hans Gayvelt, they 
obtain an interview before his dreadful 
sentence is to be carried into effect. Pre- 
vious to this, Parbaya has learnt that the 
emperor intends to administer the poison 
to Zaide if he procures it, unlessshe yields 
to his love.’ This determines him to pe- 
rish rather than to return from the tree. 
At the borders of the country which is de- 
solated by the Upas, a priest, Orzinga, is 
stationed to prepare criminals for their fa- 
tal journey. In this man Parbaya disco- 

vers his father; and having heard that the 
emperor has, by a new decree, condemn- 
ed Zaide to death, in the madness of de- 

spair he determines to return to the pa- 
lace and protect her with his last breath, 
Just at this moment, however, a criminal, 
who had set out in search of the poison a 
day before, appears with a cup of the poi- 
son in his hand, and falls dead from the ef- 
fects of his journey. Parbaya and Orzin- 
ga immediately return, and arrive at the 
moment when Zaide is going to the stake. 

Orzinga discovers a law in the ancient 
books of the empire, by which, if the em- 
peror refuses to comply with its provistons, 
he loses his claiin to the throne. ‘Thelaw 
is, that any one returning with the poi- 
son of the Upas shall receive any boon 
which he may demand. Of course the 
request of Parb aya is the release of Zaide, 
and the delivery of the two from their suf- 
ferings forms the termination of the play. 


This play is conducted with all the 
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skill of a practised dramatist ; the plot 
gradually developes itself, and increases 
in interest as the story proceeds; the m- 
cideuts are striking, and have a due 
connection with the plot; and the lan- 
guage, which is by turns seriousand co- 
mic, is good, often original, and always 
appropriate. The acting was excel- 
lent; Fawcett had a very amusing cha- 
racter as a Dutch commandant, and 
the calm composure with which he re- 
ceived the intelligence of the death of 
his wife, excited much laughter. Lis- 
ton, too, came in for his share of the ho- 
mage generally given to his risible ex - 
citations ; Young’s Parbaya was full 
of impassioned ‘and sublime ene rey 5 
and Yates has seldom appeared to more 
udvantage than tn Orzinga. Jones's 
character was not important enough to 
give full play to his talents. The vo- 
cal parts were ‘delightfully sustaimed by 
Miss Stephens, Miss Tree, Mr. Du- 
ruset, and Mr. Isaacs. The piece was 
received with unmixed applause, and 
has been performed every evening since, 
Wednesday night excepted, when Mr. 
Fawcett’s benetit attracted a very crow- 
ded audience to witness the Exile, 

ApveLpat THeatre.—M. Alexandre 
devoted the profits of his Wednesday 
night’s performance to the benefit of 
the poor Irish ;and the proprietors, with 
corresponding liberality, paid the ex- 
penses of the house on the occasion, 
This example of humanity set by M. 
Alexandre is likely to be followed by 
all the theatres now open. 


—_—— 


Literature and =ctence, 


A discovery has recently been made 
in Denmark of purifying common fish 
oil, and rendering it equal to the best 
sperm, by means of animal charcoal, 
which is made in a peculiar manner 
from beef bones which have been boiled, 
The charcoal is mixed with the oil, 
and repeatedly agitated for two months, 
after which itis filtered with twelve stra- 
tu of similar charcoal, used as soon as 
made, The quantity of gas evolved 
by the bones in the operation IS CONSI- 
derable, and is used for lighting the ma- 
nufactory and adjacent buildings. The 
residuum is mixed with clay for fuel; the 
loss in the process by the residuum is 
estimated at 15 per cent., and the gain 
is equal to 40 per cent., leaving a ba- 
lance in favour of the discovery of 25 
per cent, 

A letter from Florence, dated the 
26th of Apnl, communicates intelh- 
gence very interesting toartists. About 
the end of March last, a road was com- 
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pleted which leads to Monte Altissimo, 
neat Sevarezza. Very serious obsta- 
cles having been surmounted, magni- 
ficent quarries of statuary marble have 
been opened in the mountain. The 
first blocks that were taken out have 
been sent to Paris; others are reserved 
for Florence and Rome. ‘The excava- 
tion continues, and Tuscany will de- 
rive from it an extremely important 
branch of commerce and industry. 

The anniversary of the Literary Fund 
will be celebrated early in the ensuing 
week. From the list of Stewards, 
which includes several distinguished 
literary gentlemen, a numerous meeting 
may be expected. 

The Abbe Sicard, the celebrated di- 
rector of the deaf and dumb schooi at 
Paris, died last week in the 80th year 
of his age. Any contributions towards 
a memoir of this distinguished philan- 
thropist will be acceptable. 


Che Wee. 
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Dominico, the harlequin, going to 
see Louis XIV. at supper, fixed his 
eye ona dish of partridges. The King, 
who was fond of his acting, said, ‘ Give 
_ that dish to Dominico.’ ‘And the 

partridges too, Sire?’ Louis, penetrat- 
ing his art, replied, ‘And the par- 
tridges too.” The dish was gold. 

The Ring.—The practice of marry- 
ing by a ring for the female, was adopt- 
ed from the Romans: the bride was 
modestly veiled, and, after receiving 
the nuptial benediction, was crowned 
with flowers. During the year of our 
Commonwealth, when the established 
church lost its authority and sanctity, 
it was customary for the banns of mar- 
riage to be proclaimed on three market 
days in Newgate Market, and alter- 
wards the parties were married at the 
church, and the register states that 
they were married at the place of meet- 
ing called the Church.—See the Regis- 
ter of St. Andrew, Holborn, during 


those years. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


Notes during a visit to Paris, Paolo, and the 
Bath Pump Room's Coterie in our next. 

Everingham, Belsevan, and Mr. Fleming as 
early as possible. 

+ t¢ is informed that we did not receive the 
Plan to which he alludes in his letter. 
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On Monday next, price 5s. extra boards, the 
Second Edition of 

THE SECRETARY'S ASSIST- 
ANT; exhibiting the various and most correct 
Modes of Superscription, Commencement, and 
Conciusion of Letters to Peisons of every de- 
gree of rank; including the Diplomatic, Cle 

rical, and Judicial Dignitaries; with Lists of 
the Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, 
the Forms necessary to be used in Applications 
or Petitions to the King in Council, Houses of 
Lords and Commons, Government Offices, Pub- 
lic Companies, &c. &c. By the Author of the 
‘ Peerage and Baronetage Charts,’ &c. 

‘Give unto every man his proper title, lest 
he be offended, and ye betray your ignorance.’ 

¢This work will prove highly useful to young 
correspondents, and even attord information to 
those whose avocations or connexions require 
their occasional correspondence with persons of 
superior rank. The compiler seems to have 
used considerable diligence in ensuring accu- 
racy.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘This little work is a desirable appendage to 
the writing-desk, und fully enables its possessor 
to fulfil the precepts delivered to us in the 
Scriptures—* Give unto every man his proper 
title, lest he be offended, and ye betray your 
ignorance.” New Monthly Magazine. 

‘The Secretary’s Assistant is an infallible 
guide, and we give it our hearty recommenda- 
tion. —Literary Chronicle. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Wuirraker, Ave- 
Maria-lane. 





Howison’s Canada—Second Edition. 
This day is published, beautifully printed in 
one volume 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


SkxetcHes of UPPER CANADA, 


Domestic, Local, and Characteristic ; to which 
are added, Practical Details for the information 
of Emigrants of every Class, and some Recol- 
lections of the United States of America. 

By JOHN HOWISON, Esq., 2nd. Edition. 

‘The style of this volume is singularly pleas- 
ing and unaffected. Without entering into 
the dryness of minute details, the author gives 
a more lively picture of the local and domestic 
peculiarities of Upper Canada, and of the Ame- 
rican character in general, than is often to be 
accomplished by the most laborious delinea- 
tions, divested of the charm and freshness which 
quick perceptions and warm benevolent feel- 
ings lend without effort to their subject. The 
author is an advocate of the cause of emigra- 
tion, more especially for labouring people, and 
those of small fixed incomes ; and gives a va- 
riety of practical information, highly valuable 
to those who may be contented to expatriate 
themselves in the hope of bettering their condi- 
tion. His descriptive powers are of a very su- 
perior kind.—Towards the conclusion of his ia- 
teresting work, he presents us with some de- 
tached “ Recollections of the United States,”’ 
which are written in the same agreeable style 
as the pages which preced them ; and we close 
the volume equally grateful for the amusement 
and the information which it contains,—New 
Monthly Magazine, No. 12. 

*,* Besides this flattering notice, Mr. How- 
ison’s work has been reviewed in a manner 
equally favourable in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
No. 58; New Edinburgh Review, No. 3; Edin- 
burgh Magazine for January, 1822; Monthly 
Magazine, No.361; Literary Gazette, No. 252 ; 
British Critic, No.95 3; Scotsman, No. 252; Lit. 
Chron. No. 132; the Examiner, No. 723, &c. &e. 

Published by G. & W. B. WHITTAKER, 
London; and Ox Iver and Boyp, Edinburgh. 
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Just published, by T. and G. UNDERWoon, ; 
Svo. bds. with numerous engravings, priee s. 
ENCHIRIDION: or, a HAND; 
the ONE-HANDED, g 
By GEORGE WEBB DERENZY, Y. p 
Eigity-Second Re gament. bai 
Sold by Whittaker; Egerton ; Hatchard ang 
Son; Wright, 46, Fleet Street; Lawler sa 
Quick, 9, Old Broad Street; J. Milliken, §., 
gical Instrument Maker, 301, Strand ; Milliken 
Dublin; and may be had of all Booksellers : 





This day is published, Second Edition, cons; 
derably improved, and illustrated with « 
correct likeness of Cromwell, price 16s. bas. 

OLIVER CROMWELL and His 

TIMES. 
By THOMAS CROMWELL. 

‘The author of the present volume has done 
more to portray the true character of Cromwey 
—to shew the true workings of his mind in 4|| 
the various situations:in which he was placed— 
than any preceding writer.’—Literary Chronicle, 
June 2, 1821. 

London: Printed for SHERWOOD, Negty, 
and JONES, Paternoster Row ; of whoin may be 
had, 

LADY JANE GREY and HER TIMES. By 
GEORGE Howarp, Esq. Elegantly printed, 
post 8vo., and eimbellished with an accredited 
Likeness and numerous Cuts, price 12s. bds. 

*,* This Volume is illustrative of that peri- 
od in the Sixteenth Century, (between the tur- 
bulent and tyrannic m‘gn of the last Henry and 
the glorious though despotic one of his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,) which is replete with variety, 
and of high interest to the Antiquary, to the 
Philosopher, to the Man of Taste, and to tlie 
Christian, as the Infancy of our Arts, our Know- 
ledge, our Manners, and our Reformed Faith. 





This Day was published, in royal quarto’ 
price 11. 5s. plain in boards, and Il. 11s. 6d’ 
col. Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty 

A CELESTIAL ATLAS,  con- 

prising a Systematic Display of the Heavens, 

in a series of thirty Maps, (beautifully en- 
graved by Neele and Son,) illustrated by Scien- 
tific Descriptions of their Contents, and ac- 
companied by Catalogues of the Stars and As- 
tronomical Exercises. 

By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M. 

Author of a Grammar of Logic and Intellectual 
Philosophy, a Grammar of Rhetoric and Po- 
lite Literature. 

This Celestial Atlas, whether considered as 

to the Scientific and Classical Knowledge tt 

communicates, the combination, multiplicity, 
variety, and accuracy of its details, cannot fail 
to recommend itself, by its general utility, t0 
all classes of readers. 

Also, by the same author, a GRAMMAR © 

GEOGRAPHY and ELEMENTARY AsTRONOM!, 

for the us? of Schools and Private Instructio?, 

rice 3s. 6d. bound. 

: London: published by G. and W. 

TAKER, Ave-Maria-lane ; T. CADELL, 

1 ; . iv: and sold by 

N. Haves, Museum, Piccadilly; a 


all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


Saaiinil ands 
London :—Published by J. Limbird, coy 
two doors East of Exeter Change; . ‘Editor’ (post 
tisements and communications gh ‘ie Souter, 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold a e 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; impr saith 42, Duke 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Sevand; 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and 192, le, Pa 
Duke Street, Portland Place; gn hs ee . and ty 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Exc! — printed 8 
all other Booksellersand Newsvenders. 


Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Strech 
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